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I BELIEVE that the greatest service the kindergarten can give 


THE KIBDER- to humanity lies far beyond the education of teachers who will 
GARTEN IN ITS educate little children in the light of Froebel’s philosophy, and 
RELATION TO beyond the teaching of little children in kindergartens. 


SOCIAL WELFARE That is but the first step in the development of Froebel’s 

message concerning children. The greatest need of the world 
to-day is a universal knowledge of the inner life of little children who enter 
life pure, innocent, receptive to every influence, with such infinite possibilities 
for development of the spirit, which is the guiding power of every life. Too 
often through ignorance of grown-ups these possibilities are blighted. Froebel’s 
life was devoted to the study of the spiritual development of the human soul. 
He gave his life to the study of child nature, and from that study gave to the 
world that great kindergarten philosophy which recognizes as no other educa- 
tional philosophy has ever recognized that the development of the inner life 
of the child begins at birth. The first months and years of life are the spring- 
time in which the seeds of character which God himself has planted in every 
human heart may spring up and grow under favorable influences or may be 
blighted by the withering blasts of misunderstanding of that delicate, innocent 
child soul fresh from the hand of the Creator. 

The establishment of the kindergarten was the first step in the application 
of the great Froebel message to the world. The Bureau of Education has set 
its seal of approval on the educational system of Froebel by placing a Kinder- 
garten Division in the Bureau of Education, and by asking that the kindergarten 
be everywhere incorporated as part of the public educational system of the 
United States. It will yet be a long time before every child may have the 
benefit of this sympathetic constructive guidance, but that eventually he will 
have it is certain when the Bureau of Education makes it a part of its policy 
to promote its incorporation into the school system. 

Froebel’s message concerning children has a wider place to fill in the world, 
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a wider service to perform to children and to humanity than has yet been 
accomplished or planned. Training schools for kindergartners, and the plac- 
ing of a well-equipped kindergarten in every school are important, they are 
indispensable, but what is it that makes them important? Is it not the under- 
standing of the child’s inner life that is given by the training schools for kinder- 
gartners? Is it not the teaching of how to develop it? Is it not the teacher 
herself who makes the kindergarten a real force in the child’s life or merely a 
purposeless play time? 

The knowledge of child nature, of the educational psychology of Froebel 
is needed even more by mothers and fathers than by teachers. It is needed by 
teachers in primary and grammar and high school grades. It is needed by every 
man and woman in every place, for no human being goes through life without 
influencing or teaching in thousands of ways the lives of little children. The 
members of School Boards guided by the lessons of Froebel would be helped 
to fashion a school system that would better meet the needs of the children. 
The members of the Legislature guided by that knowledge would build a better 
system of child protection in our States. The judges in our courts guided by 
that knowledge would be better qualified to deal with the human problems which 
daily confront them and whose proper treatment affects the whole fabric of 
society. 

Bvicy one on whom is placed the responsibility of shaping the policy of 
treatment of children can only make that policy just and helpful by having it 
founded on accurate understanding of the child’s inner life and the methods 
and influences which will give it the opportunity to grow straight and true and 
high. 

ef crime is the result of misunderstanding of and lack of proper pro- 
vision for children. Truancy is caused in the same way. 

Kindergartners have the children but three hours a day and they have a 
very small proportion of the children of this great country. Homes have them 
more, and fathers and mothers are the children’s principal teachers. The les- 
sons that kindergarten training schools give to teachers are of even greater 
value to mothers and fathers. 

The next extension of the Froebel philosophy in its application to social 
welfare should give to parents the opportunity to study it in its application to 
their children. Training schools have offered courses to some parents, but 
when all parents need it other ways must be found to reach them. “ Educational 
Psychology of the Kindergarten” as the title of a study course for parents 
would attract only the more educated parents. “ How I May Help My Child 
to be Honest, Sincere, Observing, Kind, Faithful, Self-reliant,” are questions 
every parent must meet. They are all included in the Educational Psychology 
of the Kindergarten. They are questions that concern every class of society, 
every private, social, business and public interest. 

The parent-teacher association to-day represents the medium through which 
parents may educate themselves in child nurture. ; 

The promoters of Froebel’s philosophy have yet before them the duty and 
privilege and opportunity of opening the eyes of parents to an understanding 
of child nature and child nurture. 

With the kindergarten at the foundation of the school system, with parent- 
teacher associations in which the lessons of kindergarten philosophy are given 
to parents in a practical, sensible manner, the child’s opportunities are multi- 
plied. There might well be a travelling faculty for teaching parents, training 
schools for social workers with children for the development of universal 
appreciation of the fact that child nurture is a science; that in homes it must 
be understood; in schools every teacher can do better work by understanding 
it; in churches the methods of spiritual guidance may be greatly benefited by it; 
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in the State there would be wiser provisions for children and a well-thought-out, 
comprehensive system of child protection and nurture. 

As the soil of the farm becomes many times more productive in the hands 
of one who knows what to do to get the best crops, so the impressionable spirit 
and body of little children will respond to such who lead and guide with an 
understanding heart, a sympathetic spirit and a vision of what that life may 
become if rightly cared for and given favorable conditions for development. 


Tue children who for nine months have had regular duties 
VACATION DAYS claiming the larger portion of their time are now released from 
CHILDRESS these responsibilities, and are facing two or three months of 
LEISURE HOURS 4 very different life. 

The wise use of the vacation days is a matter for every 
parent to determine according to the conditions of that individual home. 
There is, however, a principle underlying the decision which applies to every 
child. 

Occupation and activity of mind and body are essential to health and life. 
Idleness is injurious, and change of occupation is all the rest any child requires. 
Occupations must be provided which will interest and develop the child. The 
teacher’s place is during the vacation filled by fathers and mothers. 

There are lessons never learned in schools which it is the parent’s privilege 
and opportunity to give. At home there should be regular duties for every 
child. They may well relate to the development of personal responsibility and 
knowledge of different phases of home-making. In the country there is wider 
opportunity than in the city for interesting, healthful, and educational work 
for boys and girls. In the city, parents face a real problem in finding occupation 
for the leisure hours of the boys. It is these idle hours with nothing to do 
which keep city juvenile courts busy. 


A CONFERENCE on Social Center Administration was held in 
CONFERENCE ON the Assembly room of the Capitol at Madison, Wis., June 
COMMUNITY 19th and 20th, to consider the results of experience in com- 
ORGANIZATION IN munity organization, and from these to formulate definite 
Waneeeas propositions as to the methods of administration and remunera- 

tion. To ensure permanence and to promote wider use of 
school buildings for many purposes it was deemed necessary to have in con- 
nection with each school a civic secretary whose duty it would be to receive 
applications for meetings, to send out notices and see that the school was lighted 
and in order. 

It was suggested that the civic secretary might be the principal of the school 
or some person appointed by the Board of Education and that the office should 
carry a salary, to be paid by the local board and the State. The plan suggested 
for community program calls for four meetings each month; the first one to 
be devoted to discussing public matters of local interest ; the second to matters 
relating to the State; the third to national issues, and the fourth to some 
form of recreation. 

It was also suggested that the public schools be used for voting. C. P. 
Cary, Superintendent of Schools of Wisconsin, and Mr. E. J. Ward, of 
Wisconsin University, led the conference. 

Miss Margaret Wilson made an eloquent plea for social centers. The 
. National Congress of Mothers was represented by its presiden*. Wisconsin 
is planning legislation to meet the requirements. 


THE Report of the Third International Congress on the Wel- 
REPORT OF fare of the Child will be ready in July. Price, $2.00. Orders. 
THIRDINTER- should be sent to the National Congress of Mothers and 
NATIONAL Parent-Teacher Associations, 910 Loan and Trust Building, 
CONGRESS Washington, D. C. 








The Obligation of the High School Parent-Teacher 


Association to the Social Life of the School * 
By LAURA P. YOUNG 


I BELIEVE that the social life of boys 
and girls—aside from that of the im- 
mediate family relationship—will cen- 
tre more and more around the school 
life, because I believe that the public 
school will grow more and more to 
be the centre of community life. 

At present the chief reason I see for 
the fostering of a recreative social re- 
lationship among high-school students 
is the inefficiency of the average home. 
I have used the term “ inefficiency ”’ 
instead of “ failure,” because it is a 
current coin in present-day conver- 
sation on almost every subject. I have 
made it very broad in its application 
as you will see by my classification of 
some home-types. 

For instance, there is the home where 
the father may assume the attitude 
that after working all day at his own 
necessary pursuits, he cannot be an- 
noyed by a riotous lot of youngsters 
all over the place in the evening. This 
is the short-sighted home. 

There is the home in which the 
mother values her house-keeping above 
her homemaking, the mother who can- 
not have her cherished lares and pen- 
ates marred or displayed by visiting 
young people or indeed even by her 
own. This is the home of things, 
not of children. 

There is the apartment home, a city 
development, where the tenants up- 
stairs or the tenants downstairs or the 
tenants next door or the landlord will 
not tolerate youthful festivity of any 
kind at any time. 

There is the home whose physical 
limitations make gatherings of even 
small numbers impossible, and in con- 
nection with this type I recall to your 
minds Mary Antin’s account in “ The 
Promised Land,” of her brother’s de- 
bating society (or club), which finally 
betook its activities to the Settlement 
House. 

And an especially pitiful type of in- 





efficient home is that materially pros- 
perous one in which the parents are 
too absorbed in their own affairs, so- 
cial and business, to encourage home 
social life in their children. This type 
flourishes in many so-called exclusive 
suburban districts. 

Each of you can doubtless add oth- 
ers to these I have mentioned, but 
from whatever type of home a child 
goes to school, it is in that home that 
his standards of conduct and ideals 
of life are formed and it is these that 
he carries to his association with his 
fellow-pupils. 

Most of us parents have somehow 
failed, for many reasons, in the form- 
ing of real comradeship with our chil- 
dren, and I believe that before we can 
assume a very creditable part in their 
social recreations there will have to be 
a readjustment of our relationship 
with them. There has grown so wide 
a gap between us that it cannot be 
spanned at once. 

Some of us have taken our children 
too seriously and have lost sight of 
how enjoyable they are; some of us 
have accepted the responsibility of 
them too lightly and still have missed 
the enjoyment of them, but in either 
case we have exacted a sort of fic- 
titious reverence from them that has 
unfortunately set us far apart. They. 
allow us to be active along certain 
lines that we have chosen and that 
they think fitting for us to follow, but 
they think it preposterous*for the most 
part, that we should be anything but 
occasional silent spectators or financial 
patrons of their good times; they do 
not desire that we should direct or 
share their pastimes. We are social 
“back numbers” with our children 
and many of us never can be revised 
up to date. 

In our relation to the schools we 
have swung from one end of the arc 
to the other. At first we sent our 


* Address at Third International Congress on The Welfare of the Child. 
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children to school for a certain num- 
ber of hours each week, and our at- 
titude was that what happened while 
they were there was none of our affair. 
Conversely, we resented it if the school 
presumed to interest itself in the wel- 
fare or conduct of the child outside 
those school houses. But the situation 
has reached the other extreme, and 
the public school now prescribes for 
our children’s eyes and adenoids, ad- 
ministers dentistry and diet, provides 
mental and moral training and social 
recreation, and some of us are in 
danger of parental atrophy. 

I believe the most effective antidote 
for this danger to be the Parent- 
Teacher Association, and the best time 
to begin administering it is when the 
child starts to kindergarten. I feel 
that it will make us realize that home 
and school have a common interest in 
our children, and that confidence and 
conference and co-operation must take 
the place of distrust and neglect. 

In Chicago we have a Dean of Girls 
in each High School. I wish there 
might be such in every High School in 
the country. Her title indicates her 
duties, and the appointment of these 
women has been the biggest, most pro- 
gressive action ever taken in the or- 
ganization of the Chicago High 
Schools. The next logical step seems 
to me to be the appointment in each 
High School of a Dean of Boys. 

In the year since the designation of 
the various teachers for this office, they 
have set in operation a good many ac- 
tivities among our girls. In our own 
school I think the most significant is 
the appointment of senior girl coun- 
selors for freshman girls. There are 
French and German conversation 
clubs, interclass socials or parties, 
commercial-club parties, and always a 
party given by the seniors in honor 
of the entering freshman girls. At one 
school the school orchestra provides 
the music for Monday afternoon danc- 
ing-parties (and no so-called “ modern 
dancing” is allowed in the public- 
school buildings or park recreation- 
houses in Chicago). 

We find that it is necessary to create 


a sentiment among the girls them- 
selves if certain plans our Dean has in 
mind are to be carried out, but that 
once accomplished, then is the adroit 
parents’ opportunity to start bridging 
the gap that I mentioned a few min- 
utes ago. It is obviously impossible 
for one Dean, or two, to assume the 
direction of all the school fun of 
several hundred boys and_ girls, 
especially as it will be a growing task, 
but surely among the parents of so 
many are a goodly number who have 
the qualifications, and in whom the 
inclination can be developed, to help 
carry out our plans. 

Think how some father who is, or 
has been, a camera-fiend, or who may 
indeed be a professional photographer, 
could help the Camera Club perfect the 
mechanical side of its work and im- 
prove its artistic side. 

The Walking Club offers oppor- 
tunity for developing so many things 
besides comradeship that I recommend 
affiliation with it to the most timid 
parent! He could use a knowledge of 
a number of subjects, from the best 
way to grill a “ red-hot ” to the classi- 
fication of burrs. Why, I am confident 
I could speak for thirty minutes on 
this one phase alone! 

Surely that father who shone in 
amateur theatricals in his college days 
could help the girls and boys put on 
some plays—or even take part in them. 
Do you remember how popular Mr. 
Martin, father of Ernest and Pheebe, 
was with his son’s friends when they 
discovered that he had been the hero 
years before in the very play they 
were preparing to present? Some 
parents could help arrange student 
pageants or masques—especial atten- 
tion being given to those for out-of- 
door presentation, and some could take 
a hand at writing something dramatic 
suitable for boys and girls. 

Who will lead the Glee Club or con- 
duct the Orchestra? Think what fac- 
tors in school festivities these two 
bodies could be! 

Doubtless some mother is “ up” on 
Art and could lead a delightful class 
in the history and theory of Art that 
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would be especially helpful just now, 
because even in our smaller cities 
there are going to be more frequent 
exhibitions of pictures through the ef- 
forts of the American Federation of 
Arts. 

When the girls are ready for it, 
some mothers should be ready to lead 
a class in citizenship. (That may not 
seem a very pertinent suggestion to 
you who come from states where 
women don’t vote.) 

But even before such groups are 
organized, parents and High School 
pupils already have the common 
ground of school athletics for our 
common interest. High School foot- 
ball is a lot more fun than College foot- 
ball, and is a perfectly fit and proper 
game for any mother to witness as fre- 
quently as possible. A game of basket- 
ball hasn’t a dull minute in it, and 
base-ball is as much a High School in- 
stitution as Algebra—and in some 
cases as mentally developing. 

Do you know any parents who have 
ever debated against the High School 
team? Or have you ever taken part in 
a spell-down between pupils and par- 
ents? I have the temerity to affirm 
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that any child would approve of a par- 
ent who spelled down both sides! 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young tells that 
a few years ago after she had given 
a talk on “ The Social Side of Life” 
at a teachers’ meeting, she heard one 
man say to another, “I had no idea 
that Mrs. Young was so fond of danc- 
ing!’’ I hope none of you have gath- 
ered from what I have said that I 
have lost sight of the larger social life 
of our boys and girls—those normal 
points of contact with each other, with 
their instructors, with the school as an 
institution, with their homes, with the 
community in which they live, with 
the world itself, and it is on this side 
of their social life that the home ex- 
ercises the greatest formative influ- 
ence. It is the home, and specifically 
the mother, who, with taste and tact, 
experience and wisdom, and above all, 
with love and faith, must guide and 
steady and inspire these lives. If we 
want our boys and girls to be free 
from discontent, free from hard com- 
mercialism, free from vulgarity and 
false ideals, we must enter their lives 
and quietly guide them into a youth- 
ful brotherhood and sisterhood of 
service. 


Value of Work for All Boys 


One of the chief problems among 
men of any means, and especially 
among people of large means, is how 
to make the young men rise level to 
their opportunities. 

Unfortunately too many of the men 
who make fortunes seem utterly to 
ignore their duties as fathers. All 
readers of “Captains Courageous ”’ 
will remember the picture of the 
American multi-millionaire who was 
so busy in earning a fortune that he 
did not have time to pay any heed 
whatever to his son’s education, while 
the mother lavished on the boy a fond- 
ness which took the criminal shape of 
permitting him every indulgence and 
letting him grow up so as to be a curse 
to himself and every one around him. 
In reading this story it always struck 
me that Kipling himself hardly ap- 
preciated the outrageous misconduct 


of the father whom he was describ- 
ing. Certainly the average wealthy 
man, and perhaps especially the aver- 
age self-made man, seems to have little 
idea that lack of thought and pains- 
taking supervision over his sons may 
be well-nigh criminal; and a mixture 
of neglect and indulgence, together 
with lavishness in supplying money, 
offers the best possible chance for the 
complete ruin of any boy both for this 
world and the next. No wealthy class, 
whether the men are hard-working 
men of business or mere triflers 
of elegant leisure, can justify itself 
unless the boys are brought up with 
freedom from vicious extravagance 
and selfish indulgence, and unless they 
are trained to work hard and to re- 
spect themselves and others. ~ 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
The Outlook. 








Helps in Home-Making in High Schools 


By MRS. FRED DICK, 
of Denver, Colo. 
President Colorado Branch National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 


THE State Board and the Denver 
District of the Colorado Branch of 
the National Congress of Mothers, 
through the woman member on the 
School Board, has placed a teacher in 
the High Schools of Denver who has 
succeeded in finding the missing link 
between the school and the home, a 
link that is drawing them closer with 
a new bond never known before. 
Mothers and daughters alike testify to 
the interest created by this course of 
lectures and the discussions growing 
out of them. They ‘have taught these 
young women a respect for the finan- 
cial ability and the managerial skill of 
their mothers never known before. 
Some of them feel that they have been 
living with Napoleons of finance with- 
out ever realizing it, when they come 
to make a. survey of intensive house- 
keeping, as conducted by a woman 
with four children and a seventy-five 
dollar salary to meet all demands. If 
it has added to their respect for 
Mother, it has not failed to put a new 
not: of tenderness in their voices when 
they say “ Father.” 

Mrs. Anna Noble is the teacher of 
this course, on “ The Responsibilities 
of a Girl.” She has outlined the work 
under the following heads: Work, 
Inheritance and Environment, Respon- 
sibilities and Work, The Home, The 
Child, The State. 

Under the head of Work, she talks 
to the girls about the necessity for 
personal hygiene making for a per- 
fect body, which is the tool of the 
mind and spirit and is necessary in 
this day of keen competition. She 
dwells on their responsibility to future 
generations, the necessity for building 
up desirable traits and eliminating the 
undesirable, and the great value of en- 
vironment and their responsibility to 
environment. 

On the social side, she dwells on the 
choice of friends, the necessity of 
forming high social standards, mak- 


ing school life the basis of future so- 
cial life. The friends formed in 
school are exceedingly important, and 
young people should be given more 
and better social opportunities, choos- 
ing their friends for friendship’s sake, 
not with the selfish interest of getting 
all they can for their own pleasure. 

To make this phase of the work 
concrete, and show the selfishness of 
the girl who selects her boy friends 
mainly by the amount they can spend 
upon her, they talk about a suppos- 
itious boy with a salary of sixty or 
seventy dollars a month, and his own 
expenses to meet. After they have 
figured out the cost of board and lodg- 
ing, clothes, laundry, carfare, neces- 
sary incidentals and a saving of at 
least $5 to go toward the rainy day, 
they are not so apt to be exacting in 
the matter of candy, flowers and car- 
riages. Indeed after making an 
unusually careful estimate, they found 
the boy would have just $3 left with 
which to give the girl a good time. 
And they decided, being just and open 
minded young persons, that the street 
car would be far more sensible for 
both of them hereafter than the taxi- 
cab. 

She takes up the choice of a voca- 
tion, the interim between high school 
and home-making, when the girls fre- 
quently go out into the industrial 
world, and talks of the dangers to 
girls in the business world and the 
responsibility of the girl in the 
sheltered position to the girl in busi- 
ness life. In this relation comes the 
necessity for vocational guidance, and 
industrial surveys. 

She takes up the girl’s relation to 
her own home and to the home-mak- 
ing of the future, which must be 
founded in this day and generation, 
on financial independence. The girl 
of the past used to go from financial 
dependence in the girlhood home, to 
financial dependence as wife. She now 
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goes from the independence of a wage 
earner to financial dependence as a 
wife, which relationship creates fric- 
tion, and leads to incompatibility and 
divorce. There should be an adjust- 
ment of the responsibilities of home 
life before marriage on the basis of 
honest partnership. The children, 
coming into the home should be taken’ 
into partnership financially and occu- 
pationally. They should be paid for 
their work, on the basis that “If you 
don’t work you can’t eat,” and held 
responsible for their share in the home- 
making. 

Under the subject of the Home, she 
has taken up the economic standard of 
home-making, and used as an example 
the home founded on a hundred dol- 
dars a month income, with one thou- 
sand dollars saved for investment. 
The girls have worked out the follow- 
ing budget: 











STs pcsean bp ws «5544 Ss $25.00 
NS Soi ik de ww ath» 3.00 
Rit hd a 4h eels Nida wih ae 7.50 
Light and gas for cooking.... 3.00 
Fire insurance ............. 1.50 
LAO GRONPARCS <<. 2 6s ds ee 6.00 
NE ee Sn ke «pla ones 5.00 
I a ce 9 tas ep 40 tce wt We 1.00 
SIS 1s ox srvcale dad's dareh 10.00 
Interest on money .......... 7.50 

$69.50 
NE ik i's te Whe awe 2.00 
SRE ey eee” 3.00 

$74.50 
Payment of house .......... 20.00 

$94.50 
Eis tis i PA eo 0 Seale $5.50 


They found that they would have 
left $5.50 for pleasure not including 
any social or church responsibilities. 

Under the Hygiene of the Home 
they were taken into the Trade School 
and given lectures on house construc- 
tion, plumbing, heating, and lighting, 
and were talked to about the beauty 
of the home and its reference to de- 
velopment of character and the ideal 
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of mental and spiritual relations of 
the home. They visited homes in the 
neighborhood of the high school which 
were examples of small, inexpensive, 
attractive home keeping, and their at- 
tention was called to the number of 
things that can be done in an econom- 
ical way to beautify the home, by 
giving thought and study to the sub- 
ject. 

The consideration of this practical 
side of home-making has opened the 
eyes of the girls to the problems that 
their mothers are meeting every day, 
and has greatly increased their re- 
spect. One young lady said to the 
teacher, “ I never realized before what 
a wonderful woman my mother is to 
do so much on the income that she 
has.” 

Having founded the home on this 
partnership and economic basis they 
consider the child who will naturally 
come into this home, its physical de- 
velopment, proper clothing, bathing, 
food, sleep, exercise, and environ- 
ment. She talks with them of mental 
development, of the child; its natural 
instincts, and the cultivation of these 
instincts into right habits of life. 

They take up the home in relation 
to the municipality and the state. The 
home moral in relation to the life of 
the community, the home hygienic in 
relation to the health of the com- 
munity, the home beautiful as a spirit- 
ual and uplifting influence in the com- 
munity; the child’s relationship to all 
of these conditions and the necessity 
for the girls’ and mothers’ interest in 
municipal home-making. 

This course has been given to 1400 
girls during the last two years and both 
girls and mothers have expressed their 
great appreciation of its value. The 
mothers testify that the girls are more 
interested in this course and talk about 
it more in the home than any other 
subject, and one girl who has gradu- 
ated from a private school is coming 
to the high school for the purpose of 
taking Mrs. Noble’s course. 

We recommend a similar course for 
every high school which can obtain a 
woman capable of giving it. We also 
feel that it is as necessary for our 
boys as for our girls. 











Third International Congress 


ON 


The Welfare of the Child 
National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations 


The Aftermath of the Balkan War for Mothers and 
Children of Bulgaria 


QUEEN ELEONORE’S PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVE 
TELLS OF PLANS TO REAR 78,000 CHILDREN 
LEFT FATHERLESS BY WAR 


SUNDAY EVENING, APRIL 26TH 


Here is the Story of Bulgaria’s Present 
Plight, as Described by a Native 
Woman Traveling in America to Get 
Aid and Ideas for Her People. More 
than 200,000 Refugees Must be Helped 
on the Road to Self-Support, 78,000 
Fatherless and Orphan Children Must 
Be Cared for by the Government, 
About 10,000 Cripples for Life Must 
Be Placed in Institutions. And Mrs. 


To play the mother to 78,000 father- 
less and orphan children—that is the 
task laid out for Mrs. Zoritza D. 
Furnajieff, of Sofia, Bulgaria. 

Commissioned by Queen Eleonore, 
of Bulgaria, to gather information in 
America regarding the care of chil- 
dren in institutions, this remarkable 
young woman came to the conference 
on child-welfare in Washington as a 
part of her itinerary. 

She is young, though aged in ex- 
perience, for she saw Bulgaria fight- 
ing for her downtrodden people in 
Macedonia and Thrace, followed her 
country’s soldiers to the bloody bat- 
tlefields of the Balkan war, and in the 
wake of the carnage did duty as a 
member of the Red Cross Society and 
of the Christian Herald relief com- 
mittee. 

“ Now the war is over,” she said, 
“but Bulgaria’s work only has just 
begun. There are more than 200,000 
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Zoritza D. Furnajieff is Here as Queen 
Eleonore’s Personal Representative for 
the Special Work of Studying Child- 
Welfare Methods, so She May Go 
Back and Make Plans for These 
Mothers and Children Left Without 
Aid After the Slaughter of 44,000 of 
Bulgaria’s Strongest and Most Stalwart 
Men. 


refugees in our country that have to 
be cared for. The majority of these 
are women and children. Their suf- 
ferings during the past year were in- 
tense. They slept in schoolhouses, 
even in barns, and often had barely 
enough food to fight starvation. 

“These refugees and the children 
present the most pressing problems. 
And our queen wishes to lose no time 
in providing for the children, 78,000 
of them, either without fathers or with 
no living parents.” 


Best of Care for Children 


The plan to care for these children, 
as described by Mrs. Furnajieff, is to 
establish small homes, housing from 
twenty to thirty children, and presided 
over by matrons. 

In these small orphanages, Queen 
Eleonore hopes to introduce the lat- 
est and most approved methods of 
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child education and development. 
That is why she has sent Mrs. Fur- 
najieff here’ to study child-welfare 
work in America. 

* The real reason for Queen Eleo- 
nore’s coming here later,” Mrs. Fur- 
najieff explained, “is to make a per- 
sonal study of the hospital work of 
your land. You know she is a nurse, 
herself, and saw active field service 
during the Russian-Japanese war. 
Before the war she started a course 
in nursing, and its graduates she called 
‘Samaritans.’ These ‘ Samaritans’ 
were available during the Balkan war 
and did the same service as the Red 
Cross nurses. 

“ Now we have more than 10,000 
crippled men, and many of whom still 
are in need of medical attention, and 
for them, primarily, the queen is mak- 
ing every effort to establish adequate 
hospitals.” 

Mrs. Furnajieff drops all preten- 
sions to the European “ madam ”’ when 
she reaches American soil. She feels 
at home here, she will tell you, because 
her husband is a graduate of Prince- 
ton. He now is pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church at Sofia, and is the 
official representative of the Protestant 


Churches before the Bulgarian 
government. 

“Bulgaria is the only Balkan 
country,” she proudly states, “ where 


freedom of religion is absolute and 
where missionaries may work unmo- 
lested. 

“Our people are intensely patriotic, 
and our men and women who are 
educated abroad almost always return 
to apply their education to the advance 
of their own people. Thus they give 
valuable aid in working out many of 
the problems that face us just now.” 

Mrs. Furnajieff, herself, is a gradu- 
ate of the American College for Girls 
at Constantinople. She is especially 
proud of the equal privileges accorded 
women in her own country. 


Suffrage Not an Issue 


“ Oh, yes, we know about suffrage. 
We even have suffragists. But suffrage 
is not quite the burning issue with 
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us as it is with you, because women 
do not yet want the vote in our muni- 
cipal elections, and they already have 
equal opportunities with men in edu- 
cational fields, and they hold offices of 
an educational nature. 

* All our colleges are open to wom- 
en, and women may take the same 
prizes as men, if they can. Every 
village now has its primary schools, 
every city has its college, and at Sofia 
there is the great university. All these 
are government schools. And in them 
our women are receiving the same sort 
of education as our men. Education, 
with us, is compulsory. 

“ Bulgaria is making great strides, 
too, in vocational education. We have 
our trade schools, our agricultural 
schools, our commercial schools, and 
for girls our schools of domestic 
science. Then there are societies 
formed in various cities that have 
established kindergartens. Sofia has 
a day nursery. So, you see, edu- 
cationally, we are not far behind your 
American ideals.” 

Many mothers’ meetings, and many 
women’s societies mark the life of 
Sofia and the smaller Bulgarian cities 
and towns. It is through these that 
Mrs. Furnajieff hopes to appeal with 
the message she carries back from 
America. She also is presenting her 
cause to American people. Since she 
has been traveling through this country 
she has spoken in forty-two cities 155 
times. 

One of the plans of the queen, she 
said, is to give mothers work, so they 
may not be separated from their chil- 
dren. 

“ Before the war,” she said proudly, 
“we had little need of settlement 
work. For our people were industrious 
and happy. Our peasants were inde- 
pendent and would not have thought 
of accepting aid. But now we must 
provide, not only for the fatherless 
children and orphans, but we must 
plan farms for those whose means 
have been wiped out during the strug- 
gle, and we likewise must lay out tracts 
for those refugees who must make 
their living in our country. 
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“The government is planning to 
start all such men in farming with an 
equipment of a horse, cart, and needed 
implements.” 

What war really means to a strife- 
afflicted land, what the sufferings are, 
physical and mental, of its women and 
children, was set forth so vividly that 
every woman in the room was moved 
to grief and tears. 

Telling of years upon years of op- 
pression, of wars and broken treaties 
as reasons why Bulgaria once more 
had fought hopelessly but none the 
less valiantly, Mrs. Furnajieff told of 
what the war had cost. Over and over 
again she repeated that “no matter 
how holy the purpose of war, it never 
attains its aim.” 


“Listening to Every Footfall” 


“ Five nations,” she said, “fought in 
that war, and the cost of human life to 
the five nations was 60,000 men. Bul- 
garia alone, my own Bulgaria, lost 
44,892 men on the field, and nearly 
8,000 men are unaccounted for. 
Mothers and wives all over Bulgaria 
sit and wait and listen to every foot- 
fall, hoping that the loved one will re- 
turn. Besides, we have 10,000 men 
crippled for life—young men, men 
who may live 34, 40, 50 years, who 
cannot so much as feed themselves. 
And we have thousands upon thou- 
sands of widows and 78,000 orphans. 
These are the sorrows which the wom- 
en bear in war. 

“And what the war meant to these 
women is a story which never will be 
told. Our women did everything to 
serve the country but shoulder arms. 
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The horses and the oxen were taken 
from the*plows and the carts and our 
peasant women made themselves the 
beasts of burden on our roads and in 
our fields. But for these sturdy, self- 
sacrificing women Bulgaria would be 
famine-ridden and a helpless charge 
on the world to-day. 

“The women of our cities also 
shouldered their burdens. Every girl 
and woman spun and wove and sewed 
garments for the soldiers and for the 
hospital supplies. The younger girls 
with Red Cross bands on their arms 
served as messengers. 


Extra Burden Is Added 


“Then when our war was over and 
we were bankrupt, famine-ridden, and 
without men, without implements for 
our fields or domestic animals, 200,000 
Bulgarian refugees from Macedonia, 
which the war wiped from the map, 
came to us for succor.” 

So deeply impressed was the audi- 
ence by Mrs. Furnajieff’s address that 
there was scarcely a dry eye in the 
house when she had finished and by 
almost unanimous consent it was sug- 
gested that a contribution be taken up 
for the benefit of the orphan children 
of Bulgaria. Several hundred dollars 
were handed to Mrs. Furnajieff as a 
result of the interest she had created 
by her heart-rending story. 


Miss Margaret Wilson Sings 


Miss Margaret Wilson, daughter of 
the President, attended the session and 
sang several solos, among which were 
Schubert’s “Ave Maria” and the 
“Shepherd Herder.” 











Children: and Mothers of Japan 


MRS. R. P. ALEXANDER, TOKIO, REPRESENTING NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF MOTHERS OF JAPAN. 


There is no Word in the Japanese Lan- 
guage Which Means “Home.” But 
They Have Them There Just the Same 
and Happy Ones, Too. They Are 
Made by the Japanese Woman Whose 
Whole Care in Life is the Child. Mrs. 
R. P. Alexander, Delegate to the Na- 
tional Congress of Mothers From 
Japan, Says That American Women 
Would Do Well to Imitate Some of 
the Japanese Home “Customs.” The 


“ THE mother of Japan is one of the 
real mothers of the world,” said Mrs. 
Alexander. “In all of my work of 
many years over there I have yet to 
find the one who does not at least try 
to perform the duties which the cus- 
toms of the land, and the fact that she 
is a mother require of her. Perhaps 
the real reason for it all is a sad one, 
for the Japanese mother sometimes 
has very little else in the world to care 
for. 

“She is practically the servant of 
all in her husband’s house—enters it 
with such an expectation and does not 
try to usurp the reign of the mother- 
in-law. For the mother-inlaw of 
Japan is a very real asset of married 
life. Many times, however, her hus- 
band is just as good to her as are 
American husbands and her lot is then 
very happy. 

“But she never neglects her chil- 
dren. No matter how numerous the 
servants of the house may be, the 
child is the sole care of the mother. 
Mother and baby are scarcely ever 
separated during the first few years 
of the baby’s life, either day or night. 


Does Not Employ Nurse 


“How many American mothers 
gladly put the little child off in its 
own room, shift the responsibility and 
employ a nurse maid. No Japanese 
woman does this. The sleeping apart- 
ments of the baby are next to hers, 


Japanese Mother’s Influence is Always 
Direct and Personal, No Matter How 
Many Servants There Are. The Sever- 
est Chiding is Always Given in a Pleas- 
ant Voice. Children Are Not Allowed 
to be Stubborn or Passionate With 
Nurses. They Never Leave the House 
Nor Return to it Without Going Into 
Their Mother’s Room and Making Lit- 
tle Bows and Repeating a Farewell or 
a Greeting. 


and through the thin paper partition 
she can hear almost its very breath. 

“The fathers as a rule have little 
or nothing to do with the training of 
children. It is left absolutely to the 
discretion of the mother. You can 
imagine what the mothers’ meetings 
really mean when I tell you the 
Japanese father has been known to 
stay at home and care for the children 
while the mother comes to the precious 
meeting. Nothing is too good for the 
Japanese child. 

“T will not attempt here to go 
into the discussion of the mother and 
the child in America, for it is too 
complicated a question. I can say, 
however, that the average American 
woman does not take her motherhood 
as seriously as does the Japanese 
woman. She is a power, she knows it, 
and every effort is concentrated on 
making the child, whether a girl or a 
boy, recognize her as a person of au- 
thority. 


Scolds With a Smile 


“To this end she constantly holds 
herself up as an example. The most 
severe scolding that is ever admin- 
istered to the Japanese child is given 
with a smiling face. The mother does 
not shriek or yell at her children. Her 
influence is correspondingly great. 

“Many Japanese mothers do, not 
think that children under three or 
four years of age understand enough 
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to be taught obedience, and sometimes 
we missionary mothers wonder 
whether their children will ever learn 
to respect the rights of others. 

“IT remember one such little fellow 
who was a perfect tyrant in the home 
before I went away for the summer 
vacation, but when I returned he was 
a different child and has never given 
any trouble since. As soon as the 
mother thinks a child is old enough to 
understand she teaches him to respect 
his elders and his superiors. 

“If there are grandparents in the 
family they are always served first, 
then come father and mother and the 
children according to their ages. A 
younger child is not even supposed to 
enter a door before his elder brother 
or sister, and in every way he is 
taught to respect thdse above him. In 
the home of one Christian mother the 
children have been organized into a 
society, and once a month they give 
a musical and literary entertainment 
in their home. At the close one of 
the older children always gives ad- 
vice to the younger ones as to how 
they should conduct themselves in the 
home and at school. 


Child Never Whipped 


“A Japanese child is rarely pun- 
ished and never whipped, but the 
strong influence of the home train- 
ing makes the average child obedient 
and self-controlled at a comparatively 
early age. He is taught to conceal 
his grief with the thought that if he 
does not he will give pain to others. 
Loyalty to Emperor and country, filial 
obedience to parents, respect for su- 
periors, courteous consideration and 
politeness toward all, are the lessons 
that are taught in all Japanese homes. 

“The idea of deference to super- 
iors is carried out not only in the 
daily life of the people, but in their 
language as well. Just when and 
where to use the honorific forms of 
speech is the bugbear of the student 
of the Japanese language. Even one 
who knows the language well is some- 
times guilty of using the impolite 
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forms in regard to others and the 
polite forms in regard to himself. 

“The children never leave the 
house, nor return to it, without going 
to their mother’s room, and there 
making the little bows and repeating 
the customary phrases used upon 
such occasions. In the same way, 
when the mother goes out, all the 
servants and the children escort her 
to the door; and when her attendant 
shouts ‘O Kaeri,’ which is the signal 
of her return, children and _ ser- 
vants hasten to the gate to meet her 
and do what they can to help her 
from her conveyance and make her 
homecoming pleasant and restful. 

“Japanese home problems are in 
many ways more difficult of solution 
than are ours in this land, and moth- 
ers’ meetings are growing more popu- 
lar with all classes of society. Often 
a husband will allow his wife to come 
to a Christian mothers’ meeting when 
he would not permit her to attend a 
church service. 

“All of the mothers’ meetings are 
under the leadership of Christian 
women, and there is always a Bible 
lesson and prayer at the beginning, 
followed by a talk from the doctor, 
a trained nurse or some one who 
understands the problems waiting to 
be solved by the busy mothers. Some- 
times each mother is asked to bring 
her own particular problem, and such 
meetings are often the most helpful 
of all. At the close there is the in- 
evitable tea and cake served by the 
hostess. Over the tea cups many a 
mother too timid to speak out in a 
formal meeting opens her heart and 
asks for advice from those more ex- 
perienced than herself. 


Mostly Non-Christians 


“There is a mothers’ meeting in 
connection with practically every Chris- 
tian kindergarten in Japan. Most of 
the mothers in these meetings are non- 
Christians, but in the meeting with 
which I am most closely connected 
more than half of the women are 
Christians. Some of the. Christian 
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fathers make it a point to stay at home 
and look after the children on the day 
of the meeting so that their wives may 
be free to attend. A number of the 
mothers in this particular meeting are 
my former pupils. Just as they felt 
free to come to me with their little 
perplexities in the school days so they 
bring to me now the problems that 
come to them in the rearing of their 
children and in the conduct of their 
homes. From this, the pioneer moth- 
ers’ meeting in Japan, there have gone 
out Christian women ready and will- 
ing to open other meetings in their 
own neighborhood. 

“In most cases monthly meetings 
are held, and once a year a general 
meeting, to which all societies in Japan 
are asked to send delegates, or at least 
areport. This general meeting is held 
in Tokio. Beside the regular monthly 
meetings, we also have in connection 
with many societies lessons in foreign 
cooking and sewing. Most Japanese 
men like a foreign meal now and then, 
and they are pleased when this can be 
prepared in their own home. Many 
up-to-date Japanese mothers like to 
dress their little girls at least part of 
the time in American clothes, and the 
sewing classes are very popular. 


Tracts Are Distributed 


“Some societies also have a circu- 
lating library, and tracts appropriate 
for mothers are usually distributed at 
the close of each meeting. Mrs. 
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Draper, who is chairman of the moth- 
ers’ meeting department of the W. C. 
T. U., is anxious to have some of the 
lean papers sent from here, that she 
may have them translated into 
Japanese. It is not so difficult for us 
in Tokio to procure appropriate 
speakers for our meetings, but in 
country places this is a difficult matter. 

“Tt is for these lonely places espe- 
cially that we desire the use of the 
loan papers, and it is to be hoped that 
those in authority may soon see their 
way open to send them to us. 

“The attendance at the various 
mothers’ meetings throughout the 
country varies from a mere handful 
to as many as 150. Among the mem- 
bers are wives of officials, professors, 
army officers, merchants, and so forth, 
all anxious to be better wives and 
mothers. 

“We missionary mothers in Tokio 
also meet once a month in a problem 
club of our own, for bringing up our 
children in a foreign land is not alto- 
gether easy. As we talk over our own 
problems we also gain new inspiration 
for our work among the Japanese 
mothers, and by God’s help we deter- 
mine to do what we can to create ideal 
Christian homes in the land of our 
adoption. There is a saying, ‘Man 
can build the house, but only woman 
can create the home.’ God grant that 
through our influence many real homes 
may be established throughout the 
length and breadth of Japan.” 


The Father’s Part 


NEARLY every young father, unless 
he is a thoroughly selfish fellow, takes 
his share in the night watches of his 
first born—the seconds are usually bet- 
ter behaved. He may also take his 
offspring out in the baby carriage. 

It is as the children grow older, espe- 
cially the boys, that a good father’s 
companionship counts for the most. 
Yet he cannot, I think, jump all at 
once into being a comrade to his boy; 
the beginning must be way back, when 
he shared the vigils with his wife or 
took her place by the little crib when 
the boy was ill or sleepless. 


There is nothing that binds a hus- 
band and wife more closely together 
than the sharing of the bringing up 
of the children. Children, too, love 
and respect their parents more when 
they realize that they act in union in- 
stead of pulling in two different ways. 

The good fathers will not be forgot- 
ten by their children. Talking to in- 
different and selfish fathers may make 
them better; it is worth trying. But. 
if a father has no real desire to be his 
children’s companion and friend it-will 
be uphill work planting the seed, or, 
at least, making it take root. 








Women of China Prepared for New Era Years Before 
the Last Uprising 


ORIENTAL COUNTRY MORE DEMOCRATIC THAN OTHERS 
FOR CENTURIES. 
MRS. PINGSA HU CHU, OFFICIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
OF CHINA 


WHEN China became a republic, 
seemingly overnight, the world was 
startled, to say the least. When they 
gave women the vote more surprise, 
bigger-eyed than before. 

We haven't gotten over talking about 
it yet, especially here in America and 
over in England. 

Most people take it for granted that 
the change did occur in the space of a 
year or two; they speak of “ awak- 
ened ” China, and the “ release of the 
fettered millions.” 

Sut over in China, they laugh up 
their long, wide sleeves at us. 

They know that the change has 
been in the air for centuries. 

Mrs. Pingsa Hu Chu, the woman 
delegate to the National Congress of 
Mothers from the republic of China, 
says that as a matter of fact, it was 
a change “in name only!” 

“China has been a republic for 
many years,” she stated in a recent 


interview. ‘We have been more 
democratic than other nations for 
centuries. But other nations thought 


that we were ‘ different,’ did not try 
to understand us, and missed the facts 
that were wide open for them to see, 
merely because they would not draw a 
parallel! 

“As for the women and the vote, 
we women of China have had our part 
and voice in the government for cen- 
turies. We are a power, have our 
power, and receive our rewards in our 
own line! 


Just Like U. S. 


“Two years ago China became a 
republic before the eyes of the world. 
More than five years ago young girls 
in China began to be modern. They 
have high-flown ideas, and want to go 
out and work, and earn money, and be 


very ‘modern.’ Has it been so very 
many years since the young girls of 
America started the same line of 
thought? I say not very many.” 

Mrs. Pingsa Hu Chu showed very 
definitely that her countrywomen were 
not as far “ behind the times ” as one 
would think. Chinese women have 
been interested in the home for cen- 
turies, and the recognition that she is 
given as the head of that home is a 
matter of history. Who rules the 
Chinese home? Not the father—the 
mother. 

“The business of the woman as a 
home and housekeeper,” she con- 
tinued, “is taken into serious con- 
sideration by the state, and there are 
thousands of temples, arches, and 
statues built to the women of China. 

“ The state gives public recognition 
to the fact that the woman has been 
a good mother, or a perfect house- 
keeper.” 

If there are any arches, public high- 
ways, buildings, reared in America to 
mothers, who were recognized by the 
community as excellent housekeepers, 
I have yet to see them. The fact that 
an American mother is a good house- 
wife, or a good mother, is taken as a 
matter of course. Her profession is 
not exalted by public recognition. 


A Lost Quantity 


And there is, indeed, a bitter com- 
plaint throughout the land that she is 
fast becoming a lost quantity. I said 
nothing of this to Mrs. Pingsa Hu 
Chu. I did not need to, for she, as a 
graduate of Wellesley, and a Massa- 
chusetts preparatory school, knew that 
the woman’s part in home life in 
America was taken as a matter of 
course. 

“We women need flattery,” she said, 
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as a sort of answer to my unspoken 
thought. “It is hard to work with- 
out any interest or recognition from 
any one. Women are very human. 
They are just as apt to want to drop 
that issue which is a despised and 
neglected one as a man would be. 

“The women of China have always 
been interested in the government, and 
know a great deal more about it than 
many think. For years it has been 
possible for a young Chinese girl to 
study whatever she would. Indeed, 
in many cases they have been sent to 
American and English colleges.” 

“ There is no real child welfare on 
any large scale in China as yet. That,” 
she added, with a smile, “ is why I am 
here.” 


Talks Freely of China 


“ China,” she said, “ was long ago a 
republic. We are more democratic, 
and have been for many centuries, 
than even America.” 

“In China, when we do not like the 
dynasty, we change it quickly. The 
ruler is supposed to be the father of 
his people, but when he is a bad ruler 
and no longer cares for the good of 
the people, he ceases to be a father. 
Then we have a revolution ; he is over- 
thrown, and there is a new dynasty. 
This has been going on for centuries. 
The final change that resulted in the 
republic was a mere change in dynasty, 
such as we had always accomplished, 
only this time we gave it to a new 
man. 

“Every Chinese woman is the real 
head of her household. She handles 
all the money, takes charge of a com- 
plicated home life, and is given com- 
plete authority without question. The 
fact that we have large families, and 
always go to live with the mother-in- 
law, is, instead of being a detriment, a 
great source of good to the voung 
woman. We learn community living. 


Has Long Training 


“Tt takes a great deal of tact, judg- 
ment, and restraint to live with all of 
one’s sisters-in-law. Before she goes 
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into her son’s home as head of an 
establishment, the Chinese woman has 
had a long training as a subordinate. 
It is almost a disgrace for a woman to 
be unable to adjust herself and live 
happily in the conditions which sur- 
round her. 

“ Before we can learn to direct and 
govern, we must serve. The men have 
nothing whatever to say in the adjust- 
ment of home affairs. And here is 
where the power of the woman enters 
into public life. A mayor is sent by 
the state to govern a certain district, 
sometimes for a stated term, and 
sometimes for life. He cannot be re- 
moved unless by a direct decree of the 
governing body. 

“But time and time again, even 
when we had an emperor, through 
obscure channels, force would be 
brought to bear which would prove 
that the man was unfitted, unpopular, 
and he would be removed. The 
women, while not having an open 
part in this, are a great unseen power. 

“ The social conditions are simple, as 
is everything in China. There is no one 
who says that my father shall be the 
judge of public affairs in his own dis- 
trict. But since he has wealth, posi- 
tion, and a record which enables the 
community to look up to and revere 
him, all the little cases of the district 
are brought to him for adjustment. 


Never Refuse Aid 


“There is no law which says that 
the poor shall come to us for aid, but 
we never refuse it. It is part of the 
duty of those who have wealth, posi- 
tion, and superior individual qualifica- 
tions. ; 

“In China, the rich care for the 
poor. There is not such a strong line 
drawn between the two. We do not 
care for them because we must, but 
because it is the natural thing to do. 
If we did not, we could not retain 
our dignity.” 

“ At the back of our home there is 
a poor woman who keeps a very tiny, 
oh! an ever so small, shop. Every 
day she sends to our house for food. 
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It is given to her, as a matter of 
course. She is neither ashamed to 
send nor are we doing anything un- 
usual when we give. It is the custom 
of the country. 

“While the crusades were going on 
in the western countries, our women 
were more revered than the women of 
eastern Europe. We have never been 
known to neglect our mothers. The 
care of children is a sacred duty, 
recognized by the state, carefully pre- 
pared for by all women, and carrying 
with it an immense amount of power. 
How many American girls when their 
first baby comes, know anything at all 
of the care of it? 

“From childhood the Chinese girl 
is taught the care of children, such 
as is known. If she holds her baby 
awkwardly, if she does not know just 
how to handle it, she lays herself 
liable to a great deal of criticism from 
her own sex. 


Have Happy Homes 


“ We have given more prominence, 
and more interest to those duties 
which admittedly belong to women 
than English speaking nations. We 
make much of the home, of the home 
life, and more of our homes are happy 
than—well I will not say, but I have 
seen and been brought in contact with 
many unhappy homes outside of my 
own country. 

“The very fact that I am here at 
this convention speaks for the de- 
cisive manner we have of giving a 
woman what is due her without ques- 
tion. The nation sent me, they want 
me to be here, and the result of my 
mission is a national issue. If you 
do not believe it, vou should hear the 
efforts that were made for me to come, 
and the uneasiness which arose from a 
question of whether or not I could re- 
main. Heretofore men delegates were 
sent to the convention. But did you 
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always send women to all of your 
different conventions? It did not take 
long for us to decide that a woman 
was needed and to pick one out. 
“There is one more matter about 
which I wish to speak. From time 
to time the statement is made that 
China is still unsettled, but may be- 
come quite soon. Why, we are al- 
ready settled. There is no disturb- 
ance there except that which arises 
from a few local secret societies. 
That is merely a local disturbance and 
so scattered in its efforts that it is 
being stamped out with little difficulty. 


Not Superstitious 


“Then just one more thing. We 
are not as superstitious as other na- 
tions, surely not more so. There 
again arises the inability of the 
Western mind to draw a parallel. 
We have very few superstitions to 
overcome. We never held our em- 
peror as a divime being. He was a 
man of flesh and blood, we revered 
him only as long as he was good. 

“As soon as he proved unwise, a 
revolution, and we had a new emperor. 
What could be more of a superstition 
and a thing to drag a nation from the 
forward march of civilization and cul- 
ture than the belief in the divine 
right of kings? The Western trans- 
lation of many of our words and 
phrases has much to do with the mis- 
understandings which arise. 

“We have no terribly narrow re- 
ligion which ties us down to one cer- 
tain thing. I myself have studied 
several yet I am a Christian, and have 
been faithless to none. As soon as 
other nations bridge the imaginary 
wall that they have built around the 
East from an inability to understand 
us through the medium of a just paral- 
lel, then and then only can there be a 
thorough understanding and sym- 
pathy.” 











Work in Germany Similar to the Home Education 
. Movement in America 


REPORT SENT BY FRAU MARTA BACH, OF FRANKFORT, PRESIDENT 
OF THE KINDERGARTEN VEREIN, OF GERMANY 


Translated From German 


I. PARENTS’ conversation hours in 
boys’ and girls’ schools: 

Every father and every mother has 
a right to take part in the days set 
aside for the conversation hours in 
order to talk over with the teachers 
the work of their children. Thereby 
there is made a co-operation between 
home and school which can be of very 
beneficial effect. 

2. The parents’ evenings in the pub- 
lic kindergartens or similar institu- 
tions : 

The parents are invited at least once 
every six or eight weeks to a meeting 
of the children attending all of these 
kindergartens. The° children’s play- 
room is usually cleaned for that and 
has been decorated with pretty little 
vases of flowers on the table. Usually 
the Director of the Public Kinder- 
garten gives a short lecture to the 
parents of her children on educational 
questions in simple language; e.g., 
lying on the part of children, obedi- 
ence, eating and sleeping, what shall 
I give my child Christmas. Then 
follows a discussion with the parents 
on the questions that have been 
brought up. Usually the evening is 
closed by a few joyous songs. 

A number of the parents’ evenings 
are utilized for practical instruction 
to mothers as follows: to exhibit 
simple toys to the children, to dress 
dolls, to make ornaments for the 
Christmas tree. Before Christmas 
there is usually an exhibition of books 
in which good cheap books are ex- 
hibited and recommended to the 
parents. 

3. Visiting directors of the school 
kindergarten : 

The kindergartner from time to time 
visits the parents of the children in- 
trusted to her at their homes. In this 


way such educational questions are 
discussed as concerns the children of 
these parents. 

4. Mother and infant care are the 
topics that are most closely related to 
the efforts of home education: We 
have this mothercraft work all through 
Germany ; the best known of the work 
is in the Grand Duchy of Hesse. I 
will attempt to describe it in the fol- 
lowing statement. The regulations for 
the work proceed from a Central Bu- 
reau, the name of which is given be- 
low. From this Central Bureau there 
are sent out: 

(1) District nurses trained in in- 
fant care who have also had con- 
siderable sociological training (train- 
ing for kindergartens and child-wel- 
fare workers is especially good prep- 
aration for this vocation). These dis- 
trict nurses are authorized to make 
home visits in the cities and in the 
country everywhere where a child is 
born, whose parents need the indis- 
pensable advice and care ; especially is 
their help authorized in the case of 
mothers and infants. The nurse gives 
the mother explanations about nursing 
the child, nourishment, and clothing it. 
These explanations are given by means 
of printed circulars. 


Nine Golden Rules for Mothers. 
Cook Book for Nursing Nothers. 
Advice for Food and Care of Babies. 


The district nurse is not only in- 
terested on her regular visit in the 
mother and baby but also in the dwell- 
ings. The duties of the household 
during the illness of the mother. The 
physical and mental equipment of the 
larger children. She gives assistance 
in many instances of comprehensive 
amount. This assistance shows in 
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many cases; ¢.g., the nurse makes 
known bad living conditions to the 
inspector of dwellings, then a phy- 
sician for further help, if she finds 
people suffering from tuberculosis she 
is also able to direct them to the 
proper Central Bureau. Whatever 
symptoms point to the illness of the 
baby the nurse is able to diagnose im- 
mediately. 

(2) The welfare physician. The 
welfare physician immediately visits 
the mother whose case has been re- 
ported and arranges everything else. 
This physician is also a director of 
the so-called Advice Bureau. As 
soon as the mother is able to go out 
with her child she brings the child, 
even if it is perfectly well, to the 
Bureau of Advice, where it is weighed 
and registered by the physician. 
Rachitis or crippled limbs are early 
recognized in these regular visits to the 
welfare office so that they frequently 
attain development. Salt baths, food 
preparations and milk are furnished 
free of charge to the mothers who 
need them. Money aid is almost never 
given by this office, because it is much 
safer to secure the use of the direct 
materials, if money is not paid. 

The desire of those persons who are 
interested in welfare work for the 
child of three to six years is that these 
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free clinics directed by the physicians 
may also be applied to the child of 
this later age, that is, three to six. 
The prospect is that this wish, at least 
for some districts, is about to be ful- 
filled. Furthermore, so-called itiner- 
ant courses have been established by 
the so-called zentralstelle. An itiner- - 
ant teacher has travelled through the 
country covered by the Central Bu- 
reau in this vicinity here, and has been 
giving lectures with practical demon- 
strations by means of material car- 
ried with them. Every twelve days 
the following topics are discussed 
(every day a double lecture every two 
hours, morning and afternoon) : 

Domestic hygiene and care of baby. 

Special care of the new-born child. 

Natural feeding. 

Artificial nourishment. 

Nourishment up to the second year. 

Development and recognition of the 
symptoms of disease. 

Education. 

Play of the child. 

The attendance of mothers and 
older sisters of young children was 
very good in many of the districts—I 
don’t know whether my description 
will furnish what is desired. So far 
as my knowledge goes there is noth- 
ing else in Germany similar to the 
efforts of the Home Education. 


The Montessori Method 


‘Lady ‘ Bug,’ Lady ‘ Bug,’ 
Fly away home, 

Your house is on fire, 
Your children will burn! ” 


The Lady “ Bug ” answered: 
“T can’t interfere ; 

That point Montessori 
Makes perfectly clear. 


“ My babes are unfolding 
Their ‘ will to achieve’; 
That fire burns houses, 
They want to believe. 


“ By multiple forms 
Is the infant mind vexed, 


They must analyze first, 
And synthesize next. 


“ So they’re burning the house, 
With intent to deduce 
The simple concrete 
From the complex abstruse. 


“Tf I rush in and rescue 
* My babes from the blaze, 
They'll depend on such help 
All the rest of their days. 


“ And so,” said the Lady “ Bug,” 
“T can’t interfere. 
That point Montessori 
Makes perfectly clear.” 
Woman’s Home Companion. 














— — —_—_— —— ————_—— 
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Program for Parent-Teacher Associations for 
July 


The Programs given from month to month require the service of three 
members of the association for each meeting. They develop home talent, at 
the same time providing papers of highest value in child-nurture. They 
ensure a high standard for the season’s meetings, and awaken wider interest 
in child-welfare as the members learn of the movement throughout the 
world. 


——$$ 
a ———_—_—— 


First Topic (To be read by one member). 


OBLIGATION OF THE HIGH SCHOOL PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATION 
TO SOCIAL LIFE OF THE SCHOOL, Laura P. Young. 


Seconp Topic (To be assigned to another member). 


Information culled from Report of The Third International Con- 
gress on the Welfare of the Child and State News. 


Tuirp Topic (To be assigned to third member). 


CuRRENT NEws OF WORK FOR CHILD-WELFARE, gleaned from all 
sources, both local and international. 


The National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
also offers a series of Loan Papers for program use. They are type- 
written. Each series may be kept for the season. The cost is $2.00, The 
papers may be assigned to a different member of the association for 
each meeting. They have been selected to meet the needs of parents and 
teachers in dealing with problems of child life at different stages of its 
development. Send to National Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations, 910 Loan and Trust Building, Washington, D. C. 


A list of 25 books suitable for use of parents will be sent to those 
who desire it. A Circle of 25 members can have a valuable circulating 


library if each member can buy just one book or these books may often 
be secured from the Library. 
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Mothers Make Peace on Earth 


DR. BELL TELLS HOW HE INVENTED TELEPHONE 
INSTRUMENTS 


Child-Welfare Banquet in Ball Room of 
Hotel Raleigh, April 24th. 


A BANQUET at the Raleigh, April 
25, completed a rather strenuous day 
for the delegates attending the Inter- 
national Child-Welfare Congress. 

The first speaker, Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell, responded to the toast, 
“ The Deaf Shall Speak.” He told the 
story of the invention of the telephone. 

Soon after he came to America, he 
said, he became interested in attempts 
to teach the deaf to speak by observing 
the motions of another’s lips and 
tongue in speech. He was sure that 
such method was not possible, and so 
anxious was he to be of aid that he 
set about perfecting an invention which 
would record speech, and by waves of 
light, show the operation of speech to 
the deaf. 

In the meantime he met the young 
woman who is now Mrs. Bell. She 
was deaf, yet had learned to speak 
from sight. Finding that his invention 


New 
The Backward Child. A Study of the Psychology 
and Treatment of Backwardness. By Barbara 


Spofford Morgan. 


Publishers, G. 
Sons. 


P. Putnam's 


The scheme of mental analysis set forth in this 
book equips the teacher to find out where a child's 
mind is at fault. 

The author believes that a mentally backward 
child can be brought up to par by daily attention to 
the actual root a his trouble. This must be given 
individually, and requires no elaborate material. 

The practice of examining children before others, 
and when they know they are being examined, 
develops self-consciousness, and is therefore rarely 
just. The tests to be given children and methods of 
training are clearly explained, and will help mothers 
and teachers to understand backward children. 


Decoration of the School and Home. By Theodore 
M. Dillaway. Milton Bradley Co., Publishers. 


The art work in public schools if related to home 
furnishing and dress will prove of real value to every 
student. That there is education of highest order in 
a beautiful school environment no one can deny. 

The decoration of the school room is the subject of 
the first part of this book. [Illustrations and color 
schemes make it easy to follow the suggestions given. 
A cugpestive list of pictures and casts for elementary 
and high schools is given. 

Part two is devoted to the teaching of home 
decoration in the public schools. The selection and 
arrangement of the room furnishing is a form of 


for the deaf was not needed, he in- 
vented the telephone from the original 
model. He said 75 per cent. of deaf 
children are now taught speech. 

Mrs. Pingsa Hu Chu, educational 
commissioner of Kiangsu province, 
and delegate from China, cited in- 
stances to prove that the mother’s in- 
fluence on the child outweighs all 
others. She said if mothers have an 
international spirit, and a sympathetic 
understanding of the mothers of other 
nations, the children would have that 
spirit also, and that international 
understanding between mothers will 
do more for world-wide peace than all 
the arbitrary rules and diplomacy con- 
ceivable. 

Senor Calvo, Minister from Costa 
Rica, responded to _ the toast, 
“ Twenty-one South American Repub- 
lics,” and Mrs. Edward W. Biddle, of 
Philadelphia, to a toast to “ Children.” 
Mrs. Philander P. Claxton told the 
fairy story of the American flag, and 
Commissioner of Education Claxton 
gave a toast to the “ Home.” 


Books 


education greatly needed and one that would add to 
the beauty of the American home. 

he book is one that will be appreciated in the 
circulating library of every parent-teacher associa- 
tion, for it deals with both home and school decora- 
tion and furnishing. 


What Every Housewife Ought to Know 


_ Dr. Folin’s new little book on ‘Preservatives for 
Food" should do much to clarify a subject: much 
confused in the public mind. It is the second of the 
fifty-cent ‘‘Harvard Health Talks,’ published by 
the Harvard Press, to furnish ‘‘the most recent and 
authoritative information on subjects of general 
importance,’ and none of the volumes can fill the 
description more completely. It treats not only of 
Dr. Wiley’s work, and the Referee Boards of 1909 
and 1913—their usefulness and short-comings—but 
of the recent German developments as well. These 
are too little known in this tountry. The volume 
is stimulating and encouraging, and throws light 


on many a dark spot in the newly important topic 
of what we eat. 


American Citizenship. 


D By Charles A. Beard. The 
Macmillan Company, Ne 


w York. 


Fourth Annual Report American Association for 
Study and Prevention of Infant Ye One 
volume, 448 pages, paper, price $3 net. ostage 
12 cents additional. 
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Aims and Purposes of National Congress of Mothers 


To raise the standards of home life. To develop wiser, better-trained parenthood. 

To give young people, ignorant of the proper care and training of children, opportunities 
to learn this, that they may better perform the duties of parenthood. 

To bring into closer relations the home and the school, that parent and teacher may 
co-operate intelligently in the education of the child. 

To surround the childhood of the whole world with that loving, wise care in the impres- 
sionable years of life, that will develop good citizens, instead of lawbreakers and criminals. 

To carry the mother-love and mother-thought into all that concerns or touches childhood 
in Home, School, Church, State or Legislation. 

To interest men and women to co-operate in the work for purer, truer homes, in the 
belief that to accomplish the best results, men and women must work together. 

To secure such legislation as will ensure that children of tender years may not be tried 
in ordinary courts, but that each town shall establish juvenile courts and special officers, 
whose business it shall be to look out for that care which will rescue, instead of confirm the 
child in evil ways. 

To work for such probationary care in individual homes rather than institutions. 

To rouse the whole community to a sense of its duty and responsibility to the blameless, 
dependent and neglected children, because there is no philanthropy which will so speedily 
reduce our taxes, reduce Our prison expenses, reduce the expense of institutions for 
correction and reform. 

The work of the Congress is civic work in its broadest and highest sense, and every 
man or woman who is interested in the aims of the Congress is cordially invited to become 
a member and aid in the organized effort for a higher, nobler national life, which can only 
be attained through the individual homes. 











EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


Dr. M. V. O'SHEA, Madison, Wis. Miss NAOMI NORWORTHY, Columbia Univer 
ae ORVILLE yo Me, tel 9515 Harvard Ave., sity 
hicago. Ill., Vice- President ANNA WeMURRAY wvinee —— Penna. 
Miss = TRUDE VaR HOESEN, Chicago Uni- Prof. ard cMURRAY b, fil. 
per Dr. RO ON, Phitedciobia, Pa. 
prof. ¥ agweis. ELLIS, Houston, Texas. Mrs. MARY TN BRADFORD, Kenosha, Wisconsin. 
A. McKEEVER. Manhattan, Kansas. Prof. EDWARD ST. JOHN, Hartford, Conn. 





Sher Pubrat L. WHITFIELD, Columbus, Miss. Prof. E. A. KIRKPATRICK, Fitchburg, Mass. 
President E. A. FAIRCHILD, Durham, N. H. 


State News 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


News items from the States must be in the hands of the editorial board by the 
tenth of the previous month to ensure their appearance in the next magazine. The 
editorial board earnestly asks the attention of every press chairman to the necessity of 
complying with this rule. 


CALIFORNIA 


Fourteenth Annual Congress held at 
Pasadena—California Reports Mem- 
bership of 11,700—Extension Work of 
University of California 


MRS, ROWELL’S ADDRESS 


In the past two years the great move- 
ment which the California Congress of 
Mothers fosters and represents has made 
phenomenal progress in our State. 

The California Congress of Mothers held It is a pleasure at the beginning of this 
its annual convention in Pasadena May 21, report to recognize the faithful, unselfish 
22, 23. The Congress brought together a_ service of officers and members as the chief 
larger number of members than ever be- factor in our success. But credit must 
fore. Mrs. Hubert N. Rowell of Berkeley, also be given the press, current literature 
State president, gave a review of the work and other agencies that have awakened 
at the opening session. the public conscience to a recognition of 
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the rights of childhood and moulded pub- 
lic opinion, so that the organization of 
parent-teacher associations for child wel- 
fare has been easy of accomplishment. 

In an organization made up chiefly of 
busy mothers, many changes must neces- 
sarily occur in the personnel of committees, 
in officers and chairmen. But even with 
this handicap the associations have not 
failed to do effective work, the influence 
of which shall be felt in generations to 
come. 

During the present term of office about 
100 associations have been added to the 
congress, bringing our number up to 350. 
Many more have been organized, and some 
of these are doing good local work. Others 
are weak and need the inspiration of a 
larger vision and the help derived from 
interchange of thought and methods. 

The nobler reason for joining the con- 
gress, however, is because the association 
wishes to share in the combined effort to 
bring about the best possible conditions 
for the development of our children—the 
children of the state and nation. 

No greater encouragement could be given 
any organization than has come to us from 
the United States government. Our work 
is being recognized and aided by the de- 
partment of the interior through the bu- 
reau of education, by the department of 
agriculture through the office of the public 
roads, by the department of labor through 
the children’s bureau, by the department 
of state which issued the invitations to 
other nations for the international con- 
ference on child-welfare, and by the secre- 
tary of state himself who opened that 
convention with a splendid address. 

The California congress still remains at 
the head as the largest branch, but one 
eastern state expects to organize 1000 asso- 
ciations this year, and others are equally 
active, so we must look to our laurels. 
Without a paid organizer, we can still hope 
for large results in California if our super- 
intendents and teachers may be reached 
to help us. To this end we should secure 
opportunities to address superintendents’ 
and teachers’ conventions, and the gradu- 
ating classes of State Normal schools. We 
must still urge upon district and federation 
presidents especially that they accept re- 
sponsibility for this sort of work and gen- 
eral extension work in their own territory. 


TALKS OF PLAYGROUNDS 

“The conservation of the leisure of the 
people,” was advanced by Mrs. Willoughby 
Rodman of Los Angeles, as the means 
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“of saving the nation, and she gave a most 


interesting talk on the playgrounds ques- 
tion and the constructive power of rec- 
reation, 

“Our problem is more than just giving 
the children somewhere to play,” said Mrs. 
Rodman. “ It is reaching the whole people, 
and giving the nation a wholesome way 
of spending its leisure time. When I was 
in New York recently, I saw 40,000 sailors, 
marching ashore from the fleet anchored 
in the harbor. There were 40,000 splendid 
young men, and what was the city doing 
to receive them? What wholesome amuse- 
ment was being provided? None. But 
there was a preparation being made for 
these boys, in the dance halls, in the saloons 
and in the gambling dens.” 

Mrs. C. C. Noble, chairman of Member- 
ship Committee, reported 11,700 members 
in California—in Pasadena 1553 members, 
in Los Angeles 7000. The gain over last 
year in the State is 4000. 

Mrs. Hubert N. Rowell was re-elected 
unanimously as president; treasurer, Dr. 


C. C. Noble; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
M. J. Doyle. 


COLORADO 


Colorado has 90 Associations in Mem- 
bership, with About 4000 Members— 
23 Associations have been Organized 
in the Last Year by the President Co- 
operating with School Superintendents 
—About 15 Counties Out of 63 have 
Parent-Teacher Associations—Colorado 
has a Mothers’ Pension Law—It is 
Studying Truancy, the Number of 
Arrests of Children, and is Trying to 
Reduce Them—The National Congress 
Could Help Much by Bringing About a 
Closer Connection Between the 
National Chairmen of Departments and 
State Chairmen, Making the Whole 
Work More Co-operative—In Every 
Way Possible Impress the State Offi- 
cers With the Largeness and Impor- 
tance of the National Work 


REPORT OF COLORADO BRANCH NATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF MOTHERS, 1913-1914 


The Colorado Branch of the National 
Congress of Mothers has grown very 
rapidly during the last two years. We have 
made no campaign for membership ex- 
cept through the natural channels of our 
work—the committees organized along the 
lines of the national committees. Con- 
sequently our growth has been due to 
interest and desire for co-operation. 
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We have two large districts, the Denver 
District and the Pueblo District, with par- 
ent-teacher associations and mothers’ circles 
scattered throughout the towns in our large 
and growing State. These districts each 
have their council and are well organized 
for constructive work. 

In order to condense and make clearer 
all that we have been doing in Colorado I 
have arranged it under different heads. 


FIRST EDUCATIONAL WORK 

Through our Lecture and Loan Paper 
Bureau, talks have been given to the par- 
ent-teacher associations by our prominent 
ministers, presidents of our woman’s clubs, 
the leaders in the Young Men’s Christian 
Association work, temperance workers, 
physicians, State and county superintend- 
ents, and lecturers from our State insti- 
tutions. Loan papers have been sent to the 
associations throughout the State. We have 
organized a class of fifty mothers for in- 
struction in the responsibility of mother- 
hood and the relationship of life. We have 
financed and directed girls’ and boys’ circles 
in the schools in connection with the sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades, for the pur- 
pose of giving wholesome entertainment 
and instruction, and elevating the ideals 
and standards of our young people. 

In connection with our State meeting we 
held a Child-Welfare Exhibit and a Home 
made Plaything Contest, both of which at- 
tracted wide-spread interest. We have as- 
sisted in Better Baby Contests all over the 
State; have subscribed liberally to the 
CHILD-WELFARE MAGAzINE, secured the en- 
dorsement of the Ministerial Alliance for 
Parent Circles in the churches. A large 
circle has recently been formed in the 
Divine Science Church. The State Board 
conducts a department in the Colorado 
School Journal which is edited by the State 
Teachers’ Association and reaches every 
teacher in the State. dhe Chairman of 
our Child-Welfare Committee has con- 
ducted special courses for girls in the high 
schools of Denver which is acknowledged 
by the mothers to be the most valuable 
course in connection with the high school 
work. 

RESPONSIBILITIES OF A GIRL 


Grades Nine and Ten 


1. Work.—The joy of work well done. 
Good work dependent upon good tools. 
The body the tool of the mind and spirit. 
Physical hygiene and development. 

2. Inheritance and Environment.—What 
we are and what we may be. Responsi- 
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bility to the future generation. 
of desirable traits. 
desirable. 

3. Responsibility and Work—(a) Social: 
Choice of friends. Making of social 
standards. Proper amusements. Expense. 
Dress. Chaperonage. Responsibility of the 
thoughtful girl to the girl with false social 
standards. 

(b) Industrial: Choice of vocation. 
Dangers to girls in business world. Re- 
sponsibility of the girl in the safe sheltered 
position to the girl in danger. 

(c) Home: The girl’s relation to her own 
home and to the home-making of the fu- 
ture. 


Building up 
Elimination of un- 


Grades Eleven and Twelve 
HOME-MAKING 


The Home.—Economic standards of 
home-making. Hygiene of the home. 
Beauty of the home. Ideal mental and 
spiritual relationships of the home. 

The Child.—Physical development. Proper 
clothing, bathing, food, sleep, exercise, and 
environment. Mental development. Cul- 
tivation of the will. 

The State—The home hygienic, the home 
beautiful, the home moral in relation to 
the life of the community and State. The 
child mentally, morally and _ physically 
developed, a unit in an ideal community 
and State life. 

We have instructed the public in the 
new sciences of eugenics and euthenics 
through lectures and readings. 

The chairman of our Educational Com- 
mittee has been working with the warden 
of the State Penitentiary for the last five 
years to put that institution on an edu- 
cational basis. They have succeeded in 
building $200,000 worth of good roads for 
the State, allowing the men to work on 
honor without guards. Have constructed 
greenhouses at slight expense to the State, 
thus giving the convicts opportunity to 
learn a useful occupation. They are teach- 
ing them all kinds of farming, the raising 
of vegetables, chickens and pigs, thus fitting 
them to earn an honest living and inducing 
them to go to the country instead of the 
city on being released. 


AND CHILD STUDY 


EQUIPMENT 


Parent-teacher associations throughout 
the State have purchased pianos, victrolas, 
statuary, pictures, moving picture machines, 
playground equipment, ball uniforms, 
screens for windows made by Sloyd classes, 
and furnished kindergarten rooms. ~ 
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CIVIC WORK 

Through the councils of our district or- 
ganizations we have removed gambling de- 
vices from drug stores and other small 
stores. Secured the appointment of a 
woman Inspector of Amusements and the 
regulation of municipal dances under her 
inspection. In this we were assisted by 
the other women’s organizations in the 
city. The Mothers’ Congress was asked 
to draw up the rules and regulations gov- 
erning the municipal dances. The City 
Commissioners of Denver recognized the 
wishes and requests of the mothers and 
stand ready to co-operate with us in every 
desired reform. We have secured better 
supervision of our public playgrounds and 
a woman attendant in the women’s toilets 
in the city parks. Have established two 
large social centres and a number of small 
ones. 

In conjunction with: a committee from 
the W. C. T. U. and Denver Woman's 
Club the city commissioners were induced 
to insert a clause in the City Ordinance 
controlling the selling of tobacco, making 
it a criminal offense to sell cigarettes or 
cigarette papers to children under sixteen 
years of age. Such offense punishable by 
a fine of not less than $25 or more than 
$300. Through this new ruling the mothers 
hope for some help in overcoming the vil 
of cigarette smoking. 

We are affiliated with the Garden Asso- 
ciation, the House Wives’ League, and the 
City Federation, and are a member of the 
Woman’s Club. The Jewish Women’s 
Council of Denver are affiliated with us and 
are doing much co-operative work. Our 
committees are working with the City Fed- 
eration to secure vocational guidance for 
boys and girls. Have obtained half-fare 
rates in street cars for children in some 
of the cities. 

We have initiated a movement for an 
Annual Rally Day in June, which will be 
both a field day for schools and a pleasant 
outing for the members of the parent- 
teacher associations of the Denver Dis- 
trict. This is to promote social and mu- 
tual acquaintance and bring the schools 
and home into closer touch, as well as to 
unite them in the mind of the people. Eight 
hundred dollars was cleared at our last 
Rally Day, making it possible for us to 
finance our numerous undertakings without 
further requests for help from our parent- 
teacher associations during the year. 

We recommend the following plan for 
the organization of parent-teacher associa- 
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tions: That in addition to the officers, con- 
sisting of a president, vice-president, secre- 
tary, and treasurer, there shall be a mother 
from each grade appointed by the teacher 
of the grade, who with the officers shall 
form a council in each school. This coun- 
cil shall be the working body of the parent- 
teacher association, who shall plan the pro- 
gram and time and place of meeting. 

We suggest that the programs be more 
closely related to the grades, the first pro- 
gram of the year relating to the lower 
grades, the second to the intermediate 
grades, and the third to the upper grades. 

We also suggest that the teachers of the 
grades having in charge the meeting, be at 
home to their mothers and give an exhibit 
of the every day work done by the children 
previous to the program. 

We believe that this plan will interest 
the mothers and bring about a larger 
attendance. 


HYGIENE AND SANITATION 


We have had lectures and discussions 
upon the use and abuse of playgrounds, 
sanitary conditions of school buildings, the 
value of school lunches and have secured 
important changes in the board of health 
regulations, distributed lunch menus to 
school children, furnished aid to needy 
families, instituted a dress reform move- 
ment. Sent requests to manufacturers and 
designers for modest and practical dresses, 
and through discussion and _ influence 
simpler dressing has been adopted by high 
school graduates. 


LEGISLATION 


We have helped to initiate a Mothers’ 
Compensation Act and to get through the 
Legislature a Minimum Salary Bill for 
teachers. 


Mrs. Frep. Dick 


CONNECTICUT 


Hartford Child-Welfare Club Takes Up 
Travelers Aid Work 


It may be interesting to some of the 
readers of the CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE 
to know about the work of The Travelers 
Aid Society in Hartford, and what it is 
doing for those (especially young women 
and children) who come into its borders. 

Early in October, 1913, the Hartford Club 
for Child Welfare desiring to do some 
helpful work for the city, decided to co- 
operate with other societies and individuals 
to carry forward this great work, some- 
thing of which the club had learned from 
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the General Secretary of The New York 
Travelers Aid Society: 

The extent and scope of the Travelers 
Aid work is as follows: 

The Travelers Aid Society—non-sectarian 
in organization and work—realizes and in- 
vestigates(1)the many and varied question- 
able inducements that cause persons to leave 
their homes, such as false letters, adver- 
tisements and offered positions, also dan- 
gerous addresses and acquaintances, etc. ; 
(2) protects and aids them, especially girls, 
women and boys, in all the emergencies of 
travel until they arrive at the proper des- 
tination; (3) when necessary they are as- 
sisted to a respectable and suitable lodging 
house, a responsible institution, or back to 
their own homes; (4) if strangers, their 
names are placed with the organization 
which will best develop them socially, men- 
tally and religiously in the community. 
This work is done throughout without re- 
gard to age, race, creed, class or sex and 
without fee or gratuity. 

Thus the Travelers Aid work becomes 
a power even beyond the scope of the 
station work, in dealing with the reasons 
why persons leave their homes; and then 
finally brings them into touch with the 
organization in the community for their 
future development best adapted to do so. 

This makes it possible for Travelers Aid 
work to co-operate with all homes and 
protective and rescue organizations in a 
city. 

A Temporary Committee was formed, 
and two public meetings were held under 
the auspices of the Hartford Club for 
Child Welfare, at which all societies and 
organizations in the city were asked to 
respond by sending one or more dele- 
gates; there was a great deal of interest 
manifested from the start, and a perma- 
nent working committee of about forty 
persons was organized to finance the work 
of a preliminary survey of the work for 
three months, by a trained worker sent 
out by the New York Society, to find out 
just what the conditions are, and need of 
the work locally, which includes a study 
of the work at the stations and docks. 

After only two weeks’ work here the 
worker reported something over twenty- 
five cases of young girls and women to 
whom she has rendered aid; from this 
fact it is shown that the work is greatly 
needed here, and before the three months’ 
survey is completed doubtless many more 
instances will prove the need of such 
worker to be constantly in the field. 

For the benefit of those who might wish 
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to take up the work in their city, and are 
unable to separate the work of the Women 
Police or Probation Officer from that of 
the Travelers Aid worker, it is necessary 
to consider, that the work of the Probation 
Officer, who is connected with the City 
Government, is to look out for and assist 
those who have already committed some 
crime or misdemeanor, in a majority of 
cases, and have been placed on probation; 
the same is true to a greater or less ex- 
tent with the Woman Police; while the 
Travelers Aid work is preventive work, 
that is, she must look out for and aid those 
who are in danger of falling into the hands 
of the unscrupulous, or who might be led 
into the hands of the white slaver, through 
a false advertisement of help wanted, or 
false address; therefore while our worker 
has had but twenty-five cases in a fort- 
night, in which she rendered aid, those 
that have been kept from needing help are 
many more, and cannot be definitely 
recorded. 


GEORGIA 


President’s Report—The Work Under 
Administration of Mrs. J. R. Little 


In 1910 I was elected as president and 
entered into the work heartily and eagerly, 
hoping to bring much of good to the State 
of Georgia through the medium of the 
mothers. 

Perhaps my very first service to the Con- 
gress was when I attended the National 
Congress in Denver, Colorado, in June, 
I9QI0, as representative of the Georgia 
branch. I found this meeting helpful and 
inspiring as is always the case with every 
national meeting. The interchange of ideas 
and the breadth of views of the various 
members impressed me with the value of 
such meetings, and therefore my first official 
act as your president was to write to 
each club enrolled in the Georgia Con- 
gress asking them to appoint delegates to 
our own State convention to be held in 
Atlanta in February, 1911. My replies to 
these invitations were not encoyraging, for 
many messages came to me of clubs dis- 
banded, while to many invitations sent 
out there was no response whatever. 

At this time the treasury of the Con- 
gress was sadly depleted and this seemed 
to us to be the first remedial measure to 
be taken. After issuing a State-wide ap- 
peal for delegates to the convention, our 
Atlanta officers decided on issuing a sup- 
plement to the Atlanta Georgian with the 
privilege of selling the advertising space 
as a means of revenue for our organization. 
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This plan netted us $276. We were then 
able to carry out our plans which had 
already been formulated, and active steps 
were immediately taken to create sufficient 
interest in our work throughout the State 
to make the meeting in February, I9I1, a 
decided success. With this end in view, 
therefore, the governing board of the Con- 
gress granted me the very necessary luxury 
of a secretary for four weeks in order to 
make the urgent preparations needed for 
the convention. The volume of work 
planned seemed impossible of accomplish- 
ment with a single secretary and we to- 
gether covered much valuable ground. 

An appeal was made to the mayors of 
every city and town in Georgia asking them 
to appoint delegates from their cities in 
order that a representative might be pres- 
ent on February 3, 1911, the day on which 
the National President of the Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
would address us. In order to feel assured 
of such representation the following letters 
were sent from Atlanta under my super- 
vision : 

To 500 Georgia mayors. 

To 400 superintendents of education and 
principals of city schools. 

To 139 county superintendents, 

To 100 women appointed as delegates by 
the mayors. 

Five hundred post cards were sent to 
women of Atlanta asking for individual 
members. 

Letters were written to the superintend- 
ents of education in all the prominent 
schools and cities of the country. These 
letters asked for information regarding 
school lunches, recreations, domestic science 
departments, hours of sessions and other 
vital educational matters. 

In view of this amount of work accom- 
plished, the convention of 1911 was a great 
success and much inspiration was had 
from the different speakers, while the vari- 
ous representatives were enthusiastic in 
their interests and in their resolution to 
carry on the work already begun in the 
State. 

This same year of 1911 was made mem- 
orable to the mothers of Atlanta because 
at that time we secured permission to en- 
ter the city schools with our mothers’ 
meetings of the parent-teacher association. 
Twenty-one of the city schools were visited 
by your president, meetings were called and 
clubs formed at that time. To-day fourteen 
of these schools have active parent-teacher 
clubs doing most effective work. 

In 1911 I addressed the ministers of the 
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Methodist Conference and of the Baptist 
Association, asking for the co-operation 
of these gentlemen in the forming of 
mothers’ clubs in their churches. Leaflets 
describing the aims and purposes of our 
organization were distributed and the in- 
terest of these two denominations was 
sought. Since that time mothers’ clubs 
have been formed in some of the churches 
and always with most helpful results. 

In 1912 the work had not progressed 
satisfactorily enough, and it was decided to 
again circulate leaflets and booklets in- 
structing all interested persons how to or- 
ganize parent-teacher associations, and 
further elaborating the aims, purposes and 
advantages of the great work for the 
women and children of our State. These 
were sent to the different county superin- 
tendents of education throughout Georgia, 
but although 400 of these pamphlets and 
leaflets were distributed but little encour- 
agement was received. During the years 
IQII, 1912 and 1913, $30 was spent for 
literature sent out from our office, in addi- 
tion to the very vital literature furnished 
by the National Congress of Mothers. The 
postage on this literature amounted to some 
$50, but the result was not what was ex- 
pected. In the spring of 1913 the question 
of a State organizer was agitated; we be- 
lieved that the field had been covered as 
well as literature could do it and we be- 
lieved, further, that the time had come 
when the work demanded the force of 
the vital personal touch. With this end 
in view, therefore, Miss Mary Collins was 
appointed as State organizer and began 
active work at once. Miss Collins suc- 
ceeded admirably during the time she was 
permitted to remain in the field and or- 
ganized parent-teacher clubs in almost every 
one of the towns she visited. She found 
superintendents of education, teachers and 
mothers all ready to receive her, and as 
was more than once expressed to her “ quite 
ready to organize after reading the liter- 
ature sent but not altogether understanding 
how to do it without personal help.” Our 
plan was to precede the visits of the or- 
ganizer with as much newspaper work 
announcing our plans as it was possible 
to procure, thus insuring a welcome for 
her and facilitating her work. In October 
of this year Miss Collins again entered 
the field as active organizer and continued 
the work with even better success than she 
had in the spring of 1913, but we were 
forced to withdraw her because of lack 
of funds. 

The Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
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Teacher Associations heartily indorse in- 
struction in sex hygiene, but we believe 
that such instruction is the sacred right of 
the parent and should be intrusted to no 
other person. The fact, however, that 
many parents themselves need instructions 
on this subject has been given careful con- 
sideration, and with a view to procuring 
such instruction for our mothers’ clubs of 
Atlanta, Dr. Campbell of the University 
of Georgia, through the interest of Chan- 
cellor Barrow, gave a series of six lectures 
to mothers in Atlanta on biology which 
were found most helpful. The impetus 
given by these lectures to this important 
subject and the effective work which is 
now being done by our mothers in the 
homes of our State is the most sane solu- 
tion for a future disposition of the prob- 
lem which we term “the social evil” and 
which is surely one of the gravest dangers 
that beset our children of to-day who so 
soon become the young men and women 
of to-morrow. 

Recognizing the great educational value 
of publicity as a potent factor in forming 
public opinion, valuable space in the Sunday 
editions of the Atlanta Constitution was 
secured and was devoted to our work. 
This department was conducted by me until 
November, 1914. In addition, articles of 
interest to our work were sent to four- 
teen of the most prominent daily papers 
in the State and almost without exception 
these articles were widely used and were 
productive of much good. 

In November, 1914, your president real- 
ized that the influence and value of this 
newspaper work was so vital that it should 
only be intrusted to the hands of a prac- 
tical newspaper writer, and with the con- 
sent of your Executive Board Mrs. S. D. 
Halley of Atlanta was employed for this 
purpose. Mrs. Halley continued the work 
until the middle of February of this year, 
and I take this occasion to say that her 
services were deeply appreciated and were 
of incalculable value to our organization. 

In November, 1914, I addressed the 
Evangelical Association, asking their active 
co-operation in forming mothers’ circles in 
all the churches. 


LEGISLATIVE WORK 


Recognizing that the agitation is the first 
step and legislation the next toward the 
attainment of laws touching our children, 
we have endeavored to induce our State 
Legislature to pass the following laws: 

1. A general health bill; this means legal 
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protection and preservation of our chil- 
dren’s health. 

2. A registration bill; this provides for 
the registration of every child born in the 
State. The need of such a bill has been 
universally recognized, as it aids in the 
prevention of disease, the protection of 
property rights, the preservation of identity 
and in numerous other civic necessities. 

3. A bill for the proper care of defective, 
dependent and delinquent children. 

4. A bill for a kindergarten in every pub- 
lic school in Georgia. 

5. Medical inspection in country as well 
as in city schools. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


1. I would urge that active organization 
be again begun in the State. That this 
work be undertaken systematically by dis- 
trict and county organizers, such organizers 
to be appointed by the county superintend- 
ents of education, a letter asking for such 
appointment being sent to each one. 

2. That work with the Evangelical Asso- 
ciation be continued. 

3. That the co-operation of the State 
Board of Health, the State Superintend- 
ent of Education and other necessary offi- 
cials be secured in order to procure the 
services of Dr. Fort of the Rockefeller 
Foundation for a series of lectures in any 
district in Georgia that desires them. 

4. That each president of a parent-teacher 
association work with her superintendent of 
education to extend the work through his 
county or city as the case may be. 

5. That legislative work on the bills men- 
tioned be continued and pressed. 

6. That a lecture fund to be used in 
connection with the University of Georgia 
be created to be directed by Chancellor 
Barrow, that every club in Georgia may 
be reached by these lecturers. 

7. That each circle study methods of 
teaching sex hygiene, in order to be able 
to offer instruction to such parents as may 
need and desire it. 

8. That each club unite in work for a 
child-welfare exhibit. . 

g. That parent-teacher associations work 
with the public school system and never 
in any instance interfere with it. 

10. That there be a membership commit- 
tee appointed by every association and that 
all work for the 2000 members, thus in- 
suring a continuation and increase of our 
work. 

11. I recommend a continuation and an 
increase of our publicity work in the news- 
papers and also by a series of leaflets to 
be sent regularly to every club president, 
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thus enabling us all to keep in touch with 
each other. 

12. Lastly, I would stress the value of 
organized effort. I would urge each in- 
dividual member of our organization to re- 
member that “in union there is strength.” 
That our National Congress of Mothers is 
a world of force; that from the impetus 
gained from united effort mountains have 
been moved and the wilderness made to 
“blossom like the rose.” It is unity of 
purpose and unity of power that make for 
successful accomplishment. For this reason 
I have ventured to review the work that 
has been done and to emphasize my own 
earnest wish that the pathway we’ have 
made as pioneers may never be permitted 
to fade into a dim alley without 
posts or purposes. 

I venture to hope that the officers who 
succeed us will use in every possible manner 
all that we have attained and that by it they 
may travel smoothly and swiftly along the 
broad highway of progress and of pros- 
perity until the children of Georgia shall 
be led like the Israelites of old from the 
Wilderness of indifference and ignorance 
into the Promised Land of intelligent in- 
terest, sympathetic understanding, enlight- 
ened effort and broad culture, all of which 
combines to create for the generations 
of the future an ideal environment which 
can only be born 
the 


guide 


from the struggles of 


past and the tireless effort of the 
present. 
ILLINOIS 
ANNUAL MEETING 


The Fifteenth Annual Convention of the 
Illinois Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations was held in Moline, 
Ill., May 6, 7, and 8, by invitation of the 
Moline Woman’s Club. 

A summary of the program presented is 
appended: 

Addresses of Welcome: Mayor Martin 
R. Carlson, Moline; Mrs. John McEniry, 
Moline Woman’s Club; Mrs. C. P. Skin- 
ner, King’s Daughters; Mrs. C. C. Sloan, 
Fortnightly Club; Mrs. A. M. Beal, Home 
Study Club. 

Response: Mrs. L. D. Doty, President 
Illinois Congress of Mothers and Parent- 
Teacher Associations. 

Address: “Social Life of the High 
School—A Modern Problem,” Miss Eula 
Deaton, Dean of Girls, Austin High School, 
Chicago. 

6:30—Informal Reception—Acquaintance 
Gathering. 
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Program 


Toastmistress—Mrs. Wm, S. Hefferan, 
Chicago. 
Symposium—Responsibility : 

What the State Owes to the Child, Mrs. 
George H. Huntoon, Moline. 

The Obligation of the School, Mrs. Chas. 
H. Maxson, Moline. 

Where the Home Fails, 
Langworthy, River Forest. 

The Relation of the School to the Com- 
munity, Mr. Chas. W. French, Chicago. 

Why Parent-Teacher Associations and a 
Mothers’ Congress! Mrs. Orville T. Bright, 
Chicago. 

Address: “ The Modern Trend in Edu- 
cation,’ Miss Minnie Whitham, Principal 
Wm. Beye School, Oak Park. 

3:15: Address: “ A New Phase of Rural 
School Education” (Illustrated with 
Stereopticon), Mr. Orville T. Bright, Jr., 
Country Life Director, Cook County. 

Address: “Some Common Errors Re- 
garding Education,’ Dr. Nathaniel Butler, 
University of Chicago. 

Much time was given to the presentation 
of committee work and reports of dele- 
gates, all of which gave evidence that the 
parent-teacher movement is a very neces- 
sary factor in our educational system, and 
further, that it is rapidly being extended to 
every part of the State. Time, too, was 
given to a delightful sight-seeing trip; to 
luncheons and dinners served at various 
places, which, with all other beautiful en- 
tertainment tendered by the Moline women, 
made the entire time of meeting especially 
enjoyable as well as most profitable. At 
the Friday morning session the election of 
officers occurred. Mrs. B. F. Langworthy 
of River Forest was elected president to 
succeed Mrs. L. D. Doty, who had con- 
cluded a successful two years’ administra- 
tion. 

Mrs. Benjamin F. Langworthy, of River 
Forest, Ill, is a daughter of the late Dr. 
A. Herbert Lewis, of Plainfield, N. J., well 
known as an author and orator. She was 
educated at the Plainfield Seminary and at 
Alfred University. She was married to Mr. 
Langworthy, the Chicago lawyer, in 1897, 
and has two children, Frances and Mari- 
gold. Mrs. Langworthy inherits much of 
the personal charm, moral enthusiasm, and 
incisive eloquence of her father, to whom 
Bishop Vincent refers as one of the most 
distinguished preachers of his day. She is 
also a writer, and is remembered as per- 
haps the youngest contributor who ever 
appeared as a “front pager” in the New 
York Independent. 


Mrs. B. F. 
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The next annual meeting will be held 
in May, 1915, at Ottawa, Ill., by invitation 
of the Federation of Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations and the Business Men’s Association. 


BOARD MEETING 


At the board meeting held May 23, a 
new plan for a more systematic and com- 
prehensive campaign by the Parent-Teacher 
Extension Committee was presented, and as 
it seems to have been so carefully planned 
and so fitted to the needs of that com- 
mittee, it is herewith presented. 

Heretofore the extension work, both in 
Chicago and throughout the state, has been 
under the direction of one chairman with 
her committee. That work now will be 
carried along under these different heads: 
Chairman of State Extension; Chairman 
of City Extension; Chairman of Church 
Extension ; Chairman of Affiliated 
(Woman’s) Clubs; Chairman of Council 
of Clubs of Chicago and Vicinity; Chair- 
man of Loan Papers;.Chairman of Speak- 
ers; Chairman of Press. 


MAINE 


Report to Third International Congress 
on the Welfare of the Child 


The State of Maine has a strong desire 
to help in every good cause, and the good 
people who inhabit her territory are ever 
ready to come to her aid. 

For many years, the woman’s clubs of 
our State, and her public spirited citizens, 
have been working for better conditions for 
mothers and their children. 

Twenty-eight years ago, a kindergarten 
was established in Bangor, and others about 
the same time or a little later in Portland. 
Since then, their number has astonishingly 
increased, for every little village has one 
or more kindergartens with trained teachers 
from the cities. There sre many parent- 
teacher associations in different parts of 
our State. 

There is an unusually interesting associa- 
tion in Bangor in one of the school build- 
ings, made up largely of foreign-born moth- 
ers who are craving always for more knowl- 
edge of the right way to deal with their 
little ones. Portland, also has done inter- 
esting work in this line. 

Another interesting club has been or- 
ganized on Indian Island in Oldtown, with 
one of the Indian mothers as the leader. 
Her name is Mrs. Nicolav. She is the 


Queen of the Island, and of the Penobscot 
Tribe. 


She is a fine looking woman, was 
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educated in a good school, and appears, and 
is, a lady. She has several children. When 
she receives her WELFARE MaGAzInE—with 
which she is delighted—she tucks it into 
her bag of baskets, with a smile as 
beautiful as any of her handicraft. The 
Indian mothers meet once a month to read 
and discuss the interesting subjects found 
in their magazine, and we think this work 
is something quite worth while. The 
teachers are nuns, and they are always in- 
terested in anything that will better the 
lives of these people. 

In Calais, the “ Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union” hold frequent mothers’ 
meetings, but have not yet found the Con- 
gress. The Parent-Teacher Association 
which is a member of the Congress meets 
each month, and is a flourishing institution. 
Its chief object or aim is to bring about 
a closer relation between home and school. 

A much needed addition to one of the 
school buildings has succeeded in having 
most of the voting places removed from 
alt other schools. A piano was bought 
for the high school. Each school in the 
city is visited by the educational commit- 
tee, and, once a year, reports its condition. 

This association has also established a 
Sloyd school, raising the money for a first- 
class equipment, and helping to pay the 
running expenses of the school last year, 
and this. 

As the association is only four years old, 
they feel that it has accomplished much 
in that period of time. 

Calais has no kindergarten. I shall en- 
deavor to have one organized during the 
summer season in order to open at the 
fall term of schools. 

In the city of Bath, the local woman’s 
club has recently held a mass meeting of 
over four hundred parents in the high 
school building, when they were entertained 
and refreshments were served by the do- 
mestic science department. 

A fine exhibit of Bath clay work was 
shown, and also the Bailey Industrial 
School gave exhibitions in them respective 
rooms. 

Since then the parents have been or- 
ganizing into five districts, only three of 
which have as yet held their meetings. 

These will have a uniform constitution, 
and will meet in their respective school dis- 
tricts with an occasional mass meeting in 
the high school. 

They call themselves the Parent-Teacher 
Association of —— School. 

As yet the organization has not gone suffi- 
ciently far to become allied with any larger 
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organizations, and we doubt if such will be 
possible before the fall. 

Last year it was planned to have a de- 
partment in the State Teachers’ Association. 
Steps were taken to make it possible, but 
the appointment of the president for the 
congress was made so late in the year, that 
there was no room for us, and the literature 
planned to be distributed, did not arrive 
in time. 

The rural districts of the State need the 
instruction that the Congress of Mothers 
can give. It is to be deplored that more 
has not been done for our thinly populated 
districts, but we have some excellent school 
laws for the benefit of rural schools which 
lifts them far above the rural schools of 
States that can boast of better organized 
city schools. But Maine has a superintend- 
ent of schools, of whom we are justly 
proud. He has done an infinite amount of 
work to give better conditions to country 
children. 

All kinds of inducements have been of- 
fered to towns to encourage them to build 
better school-houses, and all the teachers 
must have State certificates, which are 
much harder to obtain than they were a 
few years ago. 

I have acted as chairman in obtaining 
subscribers to the CHiLp-WELFARE MaGa- 
ZINE and have encouraged the holders 
loan their numbers to those who. they 
could interest in subscribing, and to those 
who could not afford the subscription, but 
who needed to read it. 

Members of the press in different towns 
have been interested, and have _ kindly 
printed the programs used by the associa- 
tion. 

Fortunately, from the child’s point of 
view, there are not many industries in 
Maine which require, or can employ child- 
labor. 

However, we have a State Labor Com- 
missioner who looks after that, and a Child 
Labor Committee affiliated with the State 
Conference of Charities and Corrections. 

Laws have been passed in each of our six- 
teen counties, making it possible to have 
probation officers, and most of the counties 
have them. In all cases, children are kept 
out of court as far as possible. I have 
known the police and the judges to go to 
much trouble in order to do this. No special 
place has been designed for children who 
are arrested, except the detention rooms in 
the municipal buildings. We have a State 
Reformatory for boys without bars, and 
an Industrial School for girls. In cases of 
truancy, the judges can sometimes commit 
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children away from the parents to some 
other responsible person who will give them 
the home life to which they are entitled— 
but we do not have so much truancy since 
the probation system was instituted. 

The State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
has interested itself in Child-Hygiene and 
Child-Welfare legislation. 

The State and local Granges are always 
studying the problems of country life, and 
our State Superintendent of Schools, realiz- 
ing how much attention rural communities 
need, has made compulsory the studying of 
agriculture in the Normal Schools. 

Our State University offers exceptionally 
good agricultural courses at such a tuition 
that all who will may go. They also send 
out any sort of information concerning 
agricultural pursuits which is invaluable to 
farmers. 

In the larger cities of the State, play- 
grounds have been established during the 
summer months, but we are so largely just 
good open country, that we do not need 
great playground systems. 

Home economics are taught in a large 
number of the secondary, and in the Normal 
Schools. 

Birth registration is compulsory in this 
State, which makes it possible to send cir- 
culars to the mothers regarding the care of 
children. There have been several Better 
Baby Contests in different parts of the State, 
when careful instructions were given, and 
much literature circulated. During the Bet- 
ter Baby Contest in Bangor, one of the office 
force of the State Board of Health came 
down to help with the work. We have al- 
ways found them very willing to help. 

We have no Mothers’ Pension Law, and 
have made no attempt to get one. 

If the National Congress should send us 
during the coming year some good speakers 
and organizers, especially at the time of 
the State Teachers’ Association Conven- 
tion, it would help Maine toward an organ- | 
ization which might be a pride to the Con- 
gress, instead of leaving it in its present 
obscurity for an indefinite period. 

We want a State Congress of Mothers as 
good as that of any other State. 

We sincerely hope that the coming year 
will see a great work done. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mrs. N. E. Brace, 
President Maine Congress of Mothers. 


The Parent-Teacher Association of Fair- 
field, Maine, which has recently been organ- 
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ized, wishes to express its appreciation of 
the CHILD-WELFARE MAGAZINE, 

Child-Welfare work has not been taken 
up very extensively in our State, but we 
feel sure that there will be an awakening 
to the need of such work. 

Our organization in Fairfield numbers 56. 

Our programs have been very helpful 
and interesting, and have been furnished 
by local talent. The papers presented have 
been: “ Child Life in India,” by a mission- 
ary; “The Child at Home,” by a parent; 
“The Child at School,” by a teacher; “ The 
Health of the Child,” by a physician. 

A question box, following the topic of the 
day, has added to the interest and sociability 
of the meetings. 

The program for our next meeting will 
be under the direction of the Manual Train- 
ing and Domestic Science departments of 
the public schools, the manual training 
teacher furnishing the paper, and the school 
girls serving refreshments under the direc- 
tions of the Domestic Science teacher. 

Next fall we are planning to take up 
something definite and practical, which will 
make our association a power for good in 
our community. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Massachusetts has adopted a systematic 
plan to foster and promote its work under 
the title of The Massachusetts Councillors’ 
Plan. 

I. Each member of the Board of Mana- 
gers of Massachusetts Congress of Mothers 
is chosen as Councillor over five or more of 
the Parent-Teacher Associations and Moth- 
ers’ Clubs in the State. 

2. Each Councillor will act as supervisor 
of her group. 

3. Duties of Councillors: (a) Keep in 
close touch with the work of each of the 
associations of her group. (0) Write per- 
sonal letters to the presidents of these asso- 
ciations second month. (c) Send 
business reports of the Executive Meetings 
of the Board of Managers to associations. 
Amplify this report by writing the discus- 
sion and suggestions which have taken place 
at the business meeting. (To do this each 
Councillor should take notes at the business 
meetings.) (d) Each Councillor shall have 
ready a report of the work done in these 
associations. These reports to be called for 
by the President. (e:) Chairmen of Depart- 
ments shall send all notices to Councillors. 
Councillors shall send these notices to asso- 
ciations at once. (f) The President of the 
State has full control over each Councillor. 


every 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR COUNCILLORS 


1. Urge the presidents of local associa- 
tions to answer your letters and to ask 
questions. 

2. Secure the dates and subjects of the 
meetings of the year. 

3. Suggest good speakers, new schemes 
and ideas that have been tried elsewhere. 

4. Visit each association once a year if 
possible. 

5. Call a meeting of your presidents once 
a year. 

6. At Conventions be sure that every 
courtesy and hospitality is extended to your 
group of associations. 

7. Impress upon each association that it ts 
the Mothers’ Congress of Massachusetts. 
That each association is a necessary unit of 
the whole State. 

8. Arrange to have the President of the 
State visit each association at least once 
a year. 

The President, Mrs. Higgins, has sent the 
following letter to each circle: 

My DEAR FRIEND IN SERVICE: 

In order to keep our Associations in 
closer touch with the work of the State 
and National Congress, it is proposed to 
form groups of five or more associations 
which shall be in communication monthly 
with one of our State Board of Managers. 
She will interest herself especially in these 
associations and will report to the State 
Board the good work which is accomplished. 
Also, she will be able to answer questions, 
make suggestions, and if you need help in 
securing speakers or arranging your pro- 
grams it will be her pleasure to assist you. 

The State Board are planning to invite 
the local Presidents to attend some of our 
executive meetings. 

The next State Convention will be held 
in the fall at Worcester, Mass. Date not 
yet fixed. During the coming year we pro- 
pose to hold District Conferences in various 
parts of the State. These groups of asso- 
ciations will form the nucleus which would 
help make arrangements for guch confer- 
ences. 

The new Mothers’ Congress Books, “ Pa- 
rents and their Problems,” are now ready 
and a set would be very valuable in conduct- 
ing meetings. 

Please at once send me correct number 
of members of your association with the 
name and address of officers for the New 
Year Book. 


MISSOURI 


The second annual Child-Welfare ‘meet- 
ing of the Missouri Congress of Mothers 
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and Parent-Teacher Associations was held 
in Springfield, April 15, 16, 17. 

The convention opened under most favor- 
able circumstances in the auditorium of the 
Springfield Club. Mrs. Wm. Rullkoetter, 
President of the Mothers’ Council of 
Springfield, gave the welcome address and 
Mrs. J. G. Nugent, State President, re- 
sponded. 

Dr. John Withers, of Harris Teachers’ 
Training College of St. Louis, made the 
address of the evening. 

An informal reception was held on the 
main floor of the club immediately after the 
lecture and the friendships made during 
the two years of work in the Congress were 
renewed and new members and co-workers 
were introduced. 

At the meeting held in the Normal School 
Auditorium Miss Jennie Hildenbrandt spoke 
on “ The Wider Use of the School Plant,” 
and introduced Mrs. O. R. Lake, of St. 
Louis, who made a plea for the old-time 
singing school and spelling bee, when 
fathers, mothers, teachers and children 
could meet and enjoy the evening with pleas- 
ure and profit for all. 

The Physical Demonstration given by the 
little children, from five to seven years old, 
was especially pleasing to the mothers and 
demonstrated the paper read by Miss Estelle 


Hinton on the Health Problem. . 


The following officers were elected: 

President: Mrs. J. B. McBride, 
Washington Avenue, Springfield. 

Vice-Presidents: Mrs. F. B. Barnes, 4003 
Montgall Avenue, Kansas City; Mrs. Nor- 
man Windsor, 6131 Etzel Avenue, St. Louis; 
Mrs. J. H. Barton, Ash Grove; Mrs. W. H. 
Jobe, 3360 Wyandotte Avenue, Kansas City; 
Mrs. M. E. Arnold, Kirksville. 

Recording Secretary: Mrs. P. K. Dillen- 
beck, Kansas City. 

Corresponding Secretary: 
Farrington, Springfield. 

Treasurer: Mrs. F. W. Keene, 2637 Mon- 
roe Avenue, Kansas City. 

Auditor: Mrs. E. W. Taylor, Marceline. 

Historian: Mrs. A. L. Yingling, Inde- 
pendence. 

Mrs. J. G. Nugent was made honorary 
president. 

A buffet luncheon was served by the girls 
from the Domestic Science Department of 
the Normal School. 

Mr. C. O. Raine, of Marshall, and Dr. 
G. H. Hoxie, of Kansas City, were the 
principal speakers at the evening session. 

Music was furnished by the school chil- 
dren. The members were especially pleased 
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with the beautiful spirit of co-operation of 
schools and colleges throughout the State. 

At the luncheon served in the Springfield 
Club Mrs. Wm. Rullkoetter acted as toast- 
mistress and introduced Mrs. E. D. Shep- 
herd, Mrs. J. G. Nugent, Mrs. J. B. Mc- 
Bride and Mrs. B. F. Finkle. 

Prof. Wm. R. Melcher, Assistant State 
Superintendent of Schools, said the “Mis- 
souri Department of Education is anxious 
to co-operate with the Congress, and that 
as interests were mutual each should be able 
to help the other.” He also said, in speak- 
ing of schools as social centres, that “A 
constitution written forty years ago has put 
restrictions in the laws that are now handi- 
capping our progress,” and that if we could 
“make schoolhouses social centres, then 
the parents would go to the buildings and 
see the need of properly planned and venti- 
lated buildings.” In closing, he said, “ We 
bid your organization the greatest success 
and hope that soon there will be a parent- 
teacher association in every rural school.” 
An automobile ride and reception at Drury 
College were social features of the after- 
noon. 

Dr. Geo. B. Mangold, .Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, was the principal speaker 
at the closing meeting, and said, “ One of 
the things this organization can do is ‘ com- 
pel’ the Federal Government to increase 
appropriations to meet the needs of the 
State Children’s Bureau, to make investi- 
gations concerning children of the State, 
mentally, morally and physically.” 

The resolutions adopted by the Missouri 
Congress cover the following subjects: Free 
use of public school houses for educational, 
civic and recreational purposes; endorse- 
ment of work by the Missouri State Grange 
of the Patrons of Husbandry in organizing 
rural communities; to use influence to cur- 
tail expense of graduation dress for girls 
and recommending use of plain skirts and 
middy blouses or plain shirt waists for 
school wear; that instruction of children in 
natural functions of sex early in life by 
the parents be encouraged; State super- 
vision of school buildings; the enacting 
of a law requiring that plans for school 
buildings be approved by an expert State 
School Architect ; removal of Constitutional 
restriction of school levies; amending the 
State Constitution to remove all restrictions 
of the rates of levy for school maintenance ; 
favoring State aid for extension of teaching 
agricultural, industrial and household arts 
in the schools; that medical inspection of 
school children and school buildings be a 
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required duty in all the schools of the State; 
that employment councils be established to 
keep public teachers informed as to con- 
ditions of labor in their respective communi- 
ties, making it the duty of teachers to advise 
pupils and parents of the facts to be taken 
into account in selecting future occupations 
of the children, and recommending this 
plan to the National Congress of Mothers 
at Washington, D. C.; that in order efh- 
ciency may be maintained in all matters per- 
taining to the interests of child life, a State 
Board of Child Welfare be established; 
that parliamentary laws and rules be studied 
individually and collectively; that the Con- 
gress include in State program separate 
conference for standing committees and 
their workers, also for presidents of teach- 
ers’ associations. 


MONTANA 


Missoula, Montana, was visited by Mrs. 
Robert H. Tate, the newly-elected Vice- 
President of the National Congress of 
Mothers, on her trip home from the Inter- 
national Convention on “ The Welfare of 
the Child.” Arrangements for her coming 
were made by Mrs. C. F. Miller, President 
of a local circle, and Mr. Williams, City 
Superintendent of Schools. 

Mrs. Tate visited a number of the schools 
accompanied by the City Supervisor, Miss 
Binzel. 

Splendidly equipped school buildings and 
playgrounds with play supervisors are found 
in Missoula and the one thing lacking was 
a deeper interest on the part of parents. 

An afternoon meeting of the 65 teachers 
and principals was called for the sole pur- 
pose of having Mrs. Tate address them on 
the work of Parent-Teacher Associations. 
Miss Clark, teacher of music, sang the Con- 
vention hymn, “My Tribute.” The City 
Supervisor of Schools presided. 

In the evening Mrs. Tate addressed the 
parents on “The Value of Organized 
Motherhood,” laying special emphasis on 
the home life and the need of co-operation 
of parents with the teachers. She also 
gave a few “echoes” from the International 
Convention, including the plan to save 
100,000 babies through the Child-Hygiene 
Department next year. 

About 40 boys and girls from the Glee 
Club sang several selections under the direc- 
tion of Miss Clark. The meetings were held 
in the Auditorium of the Roosevelt School. 
Effort will be made to organize each school 
when the fall term begins, and it is hoped 
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the next annual convention will include 
Montana in the list of organized States. 

Butte was visited by Mrs. T. A. Meade, of 
Seattle, who was appointed a delegate to the 
Third International Congress on the Wel- 
fare of the Child by Governor Lester. The 
City Superintendent of Schools and Super- 
visor of Primary Grades called a mass 
meeting of parents and teachers in the High 
School. Over two hundred responded, and 
there was much enthusiasm that a Parent- 
Teacher Association was formed and will 
push the work forward in all the schools of 
Butte. The determination to have a State 
Branch of the Congress before another year 
was voiced by those who heard Mrs. Meade’s 
story of the National work for child and 
home. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Annual Convention at Laconia May 22— 
Prominent Educators Attend—Mem- 
bership Reaches 1000 in One Year— 
Addresses by Superintendent Morrison 
and President Fairchild on Vocational 
Education and Preparing a Student for 
His Leisure Hours 


MEMBERSHIP OF 1000 


The New Hampshire branch, organized 
in Manchester one year ago, has in the 
12 months enrolled fully 1000 members, with 
associations at Manchester, Laconia, Cole- 
brook, Derry, Portsmouth, Whitefield, Pena- 
cook, Greenfield, New Ipswich, Lancaster, 
Lebanon, West Lebanon, Enfield, Henniker 
and Suncook. 

The annual meeting opening at 3, with 
the president, Mrs. John B. Moore, of La- 
conia, presiding. It is timely to mention 
that New Hampshire activities in this direc- 
tion are to the credit of Mrs. Moore, she 
having been the prime mover and the most 
earnest advocate of the organizing of a 
branch of the Congress here in New Hamp- 
shire. 

Following prayer, offered by the Rev. 
George L. Thompson, Superintendent Mor- 
rison was introduced. . 

“Most people who think seriously about 
the meaning of education to-day are agreed 
that education is essentially a process by 
which the children and youth of each gener- 
ation are brought into effectiveadjustment to 
the life of their times. The all-important task 
of the home and the public school system, 
therefore, is the instruction of children in 
that knowledge which will enable them. so 
far as possible, to understand the world in 
which they are to live and the inculcation 
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in them of these habits which will incline 
them to act righteously in all their dealings 
with their fellow-men. The one conspic- 
uous thing which stands out clear is the 
principle that such knowledge and such 
capacity for action is not a thing of books 
primarily, is not a matter of retention in the 
memory of certain facts, or even of certain 
principles, but is rather the transformation 
of the whole character in such a way that 
the youth shall act spontaneously and of his 
own will in ways which shall be wise and 
efficient. 


KNOWLEDGE OF CONDITIONS 


“First of all education at public expense 
ought to yield such knowledge and such 
habits of action as will give to the growing 
children a competent knowledge of Ameri- 
can institutions, and the desire and the 
capacity to do their duty well and efficiently 
as citizens. This involves in our day not so 
much a history of our country as it does the 
attitude toward our institutions which a 
study of that history is supposed to pro- 
duce. It involves not so much a study of 
civil government as it does an effective 
knowledge of the conditions under which 
people must live together under a common 
flag and under common laws. It involves an 
appreciation of the ideal which our coun- 
try was founded to serve and at the same 
time a practical knowledge of the ways and 
means by which those ideals are to be real- 
ized. 

“In the second place it is in the highest 
degree important that there shall be awak- 
ened in the mind of every child in our homes 
and in our educational institutions a love 
of the good, the beautiful, the true, without 
which it is scarcely possible that any man or 
any woman should ever live a genuinely 
happy life. I cannot speak too urgently 
of the great need of keeping within our 
whole educational field all those studies 
and practices which tend to lead to this end. 
I believe that our homes and our schools 
need constant regeneration, in order that 
these elements of education shall be more 
genuine and shall be more effective. I think 
we ought, in the first place, to listen with 
scant attention to the behests of those cyni- 
cally minded persons, if there be such, who 
would, if they could, take out of our schools 
the literature and the art and the nature, 
which have so greatly enhanced their effec- 
tiveness along these lines in recent years, 
and leave the school a mere sordid and 
materialized agency for the exploitation of 
the material wealth of the country. On 
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the contrary, we should go further and bring 
within the reach of a vastly greater num- 
ber of children. than is now the case an 
actual insight into the things of the spirit. 
On the other hand, we shall deceive our- 
selves if we imagine that the minds of 
children and young people can be opened 
to an actual enjoyment and appreciation 
of the best in life by process of a dead- 
ening grind upon the dead bones of a dried- 
up scholasticism.” 

Mr. Morrison made an earnest plea for 
the necessity of work for all children to 
promote their full development. 


THE ECONOMIC STANDPOINT 


Apart from the value of training in the 
practical arts as an essential part of edu- 
cation itself there is a further urgent need 
from the economic standpoint. We do too 
little in this age if we omit to equip every 
youth, as a part of his education, with the 
fundamentals of an occupation by which he 
may eventually earn his livelihood. For 
many centuries it seems to have been an 
accepted principle in the conduct of school 
systems that education is concerned chiefly 
with the leisure of life. That was natural 
enough in its day because before the advent 
of the factory system and the placing of all 
forms of industry on their modern basis the 


« home was the institution best equipped to 


school children in those activities by which 
they were to earn their living. That possi- 
bility has disappeared. Our public school 
system must in consequence turn its atten- 
tion more largely than it has to education 
for the activities of life as well as for the 
leisure of life. An educational policy which 
permits children to graduate from school 
with no understanding of the occupations 
of life and no connection whatever by which 
they themselves may enter upon remunera- 
tive employment is a policy which inevitably 
must produce large numbers of citizens 
possessed of the appearance but without 
the substance of education, ineffective in 
life and in manifold ways a drain upon 
society. 

The public school system is an instru- 
ment of government. It is a device which 
the modern state has developed for the pur- 
pose of its own conservation. While our 
schools exist primarily for the purpose of 
adjusting the rising generation to the con- 
ditions under which they live, it is also true 
that the school system exists for the build- 
ing up of a better state. Let me point out 
three specific ways in which our program of 
vocational education is related to the up- 
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building of New Hampshire. First of all, 
there is no institution upon which the wel- 
fare of this state rests so heavily as it does 
upon the home. We are trying in about one- 
third of our high schools and academies to 
educate girls to become good home-makers. 
We ought as early as possible to see that 
every high school and every academy which 
has an enrolment of young ladies has strong 
courses in the household arts; not merely 
for the purpose of making good cooks and 
good dressmakers, although that is import- 
ant, but for the further purpose of edu- 
cating a generation of New Hampshire 
girls who shall be broadly educated home- 
makers who shall understand the modern 
home in all its scientific and social and artis- 
tic relations. 


IMPORTANCE OF AGRICULTURE 


One of the fundamental industries of New 
Hampshire is agriculture. It is fundamen- 
tal in two senses; first, because it is an in- 
dustry, and second, because it is, in a differ- 
ent manner from most industries, a manner 
of life. Agriculture furnishes probably the 
earliest and, in the long run, one of the 
most fruitful fields of achievement which 
history reveals. It is exceedingly valuable 
material viewed alone from the standpoint 
of its educative value. It is immensely im- 
portant from the standpoint of the develop- 
ment of our State that all our country high 
schools and academies should be giving 
good strong courses in agriculture because 
that is the only way in which you can re- 
verse the past practice of educating our 
young people away from the farm and away 
from the State. One of the most interesting 
chapters of our history is that which deals 
with the effect which so many of our strictly 
literary and scientific schools have had in 
the past in educating our most ambitious 
and most energetic youth away from the 
home town into the city and out of the 
State entirely. The history of this move- 
ment is one which has been gathered in defi- 
nite statistical terms. We are trying to-day 
to stop this drift, for we need all of our best 
young people in the State. We should hold 
out special inducements wherever we can 
for our ablest, most ambitious youth to 
spend their lives in the home State and if 
possible in the home town. We have fifteen 
such institutions this year. We shall have 
more next year. We need at least double 
the number we now have. 

Rev. Elizabeth Goldthwaite, of Enfield, 
speaking on what the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation means to the minister, said: 

“Only the minister can fully know what 


it means to have the co-operation of the men 
and women whom this association are com- 
manding as speakers for the meetings 
as they come monthly in the community. I 
know of no force put in operation in recent 
years that is so fraught with good as this 
association. I would advise every com- 
munity to get in line. I would counsel my 
fellow ministers to do all in their power to 
bring such an organization into their town 
and to all to foster its growth. It will do 
more to speed the day of the Christian com- 
monwealth than any other agency I know, 
for it grapples with live, vital problems at a 
stage when they can be solved.” 


THE MENACE OF LEISURE 


President Fairchild said: “ The twentieth 
century has brought with it a new civiliza- 
tion and life is much more worth the living 
now than in the past. Conditions have been 
wonderfully softened for us all, and many 
of the cares and hardships of our ancestry 
have become mere legends. This is a time 
of great leisure as compared to yesterday— 
a leisure that we are trying to assure in 
many ways through legislation and labor- 
saving devices. The fact of this greater 
leisure gives more opportunity for develop- 
ment, for study and helpfulness for others— 
sO we rejoice. 

“It is seldom that good comes unmixed, 
and so it is that we find this matter of 
greater leisure has become one of our seri- 
ous problems. 

“The school’s greatest task to-day is not 
the teaching of the lesson but rather pre- 
paring the student for his leisure hours— 
the hours of choice—when he may do well 
or ill as he chooses. More than ever does 
the school need to be a strong, directive 
force because of the lack of the kind of 
homes we would like to see.” 


NEED OF DAILY TASKS 


President Fairchild deplored the lack of 
responsibility in the lives of growing chil- 
dren. “Let a boy have tasks to perform 
and it means the forming of habits that 
make for future success. Teach a girl the 
joy of accomplishment and you have the 
start of the right kind of woman. A life 
of idleness and uselessness so far as pro- 
duction goes is disgraceful.” 

He referred to the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation as a medium destined to bring about 
closer relations between the home and the 
school and the establishment of a more 
sympathetic understanding. 

In this connection the system that permits 
the retaining of teachers in some of its rural 
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districts at $4 and $5 per week was scored. 
The school coming next to the home in the 
exerting of influence, he believes should be 
in the hands of the highest types of man- 
hood and womanhood, and to obtain such, 
he said, you must pay them. 

Not until these conditions are blotted out, 
he affirmed, will we have the schools and 
communities that we ought to have. The 
Parent-Teacher Association should use its 
influence toward legislating these conditions 
out of existence. 

President Fairchild urged that mothers 
talk with the teachers and help put up the 
safeguards against certain immoralities that 
are too often finding expression in the high 
school and have already resulted in many 
tragedies. 

Mrs. W. E. Rowe, of Wollaston, Mass., 
told of the inception of the Mothers’ Con- 
gress. 

Miss Luella Dickerman, principal of the 
Junior High School at Concord, urged the 
need of the mother making the acquaintance 
of the teacher and that the home should 
co-operate in shaping the course and cor- 
recting the faults of the child. 

Mrs. Frank S. Streeter reported the work 
of the Child-Welfare Commission of New 
Hampshire, which will be given more fully 
next month. 


NEW YORK 


The Mothers’ Assembly of the State of 
New York started the year with a three- 
fold aim to double its membership, to 
develop in a large way some phase of pre- 
ventive work in each affiliated club and to 
link its work more closely with that of the 
National Congress as an expression of 
loyalty to the parent organization. 

There has been splendid progress made 
along all these lines in the past few months. 
Many new clubs have been organized, fel- 
lowship has been established between the 
State organization and the new clubs, so 
that before long they will all affiliate with 
the State and national bodies and very gen- 
erally throughout the State the clubs are 
planning Better Baby Contests, Public 
Health Campaigns, Public Playgrounds and 
Milk Stations. 

Our great New York State is realizing 
its opportunity this year and the message 
of the springtime is its message to you to- 
day—Larger Life. 

From all parts of the State requests are 
coming to the Extension Committee for help 
in organizing clubs and for suggestions for 
the club’s activities. These are all being 
met in an intelligent way and the members 
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of the Extension Committee and the officers 
of the Assembly are making many visits 
with splendid results. There is magic in 
the word “ together,” and it is through con- 
certed effort that New York State is going 
forward in a splendid way. 

You will rejoice in the good news that is 
coming in of our new _ organizations. 
Gloversville has nine newly organized 
Parent-Teacher Associations, Troy has 
twelve new clubs in its schools, Ithaca has 
a club in each school. A fine large club 
of mothers in Poughkeepsie has affiliated 
with the Assembly, also the Mothers’ Study 
Club of Lockport, the President’s Council 
of Buffalo, the Mothers’ Club of Christ 
Church, Bay Ridge, N. Y. 

If you know of a group of mothers desir- 
ing organization just drop a postal to Mrs. 
M. C. Holley, 175 Locust Street, Lockport, 
Chairman of Extension Work. 

Mrs. Henry O. HOLLanp, 
State President. 

New York State was represented at the 
Third International Congress at Washing- 
ton by its three delegates: Mrs. D. B. 
Perry, of Ithaca; Mrs. William Garliny, of 
Auburn, and Mrs. Fremont Chopin, of 
Oneida. 

During the month of April, eight newly- 
formed Parent-Teacher Associations of 
Troy have affiliated with the Mothers’ 
Assembly. 

A meeting of the Executive Board was 
held May 21 and 22, at Lockport. 


OHIO 


At an executive meeting of the Ohio 
Congress of Mothers the president was 
authorized to take measures to secure a 
Child-Welfare car to be sent through the 
State to promote education concerning chil- 
dren and their care. 

Governor Cox has given the plan his sup- 
port and with his staff is considering plans 
by which this may be carried into execution. 
Mrs. J. A. Smith, State president, has re- 
ceived assurance of interest and support 
from the press. 

The purchasers of the Congress books 
on Parents and Their Problems have be- 
come so much interested in the National 
Congress of Mothers through reading these 
books that in Cleveland alone over 150 new 
members from the most influential families 
of the city have expressed their desire to 
join the Congress. 


OREGON 


ANNUAL STATE REPORT 
Oregon has 86 associations, with a total 
paid membership of about 3110. Thirty-six 
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parent-teacher associations have organized 
and affiliated with State and National Con- 
gress since October, 1913. 

Our organization work has been done by 
an Extension Committee on which is repre- 
sented one vice-president from different 
sections of the State. This work has been 
carried on by correspondence, sending or- 
ganization literature and volunteer organ- 
izers into the different districts. 

Oregon has no district department in 
State Teachers’ Association, but is repre- 
sented on the program each year. 

State superintendent of schools, county 
and city superintendents have heartily sup- 
ported the movement for Parent-Teacher 
Associations. All volunteer organizers, 
and all literature sent out, have emphasized 
the importance of intensive study of the 
child and home. 

Prominent results marking progress are 
raising $1170 to carry on Parents’ Educa- 
tional Bureau, and State Extension Work; 
Co-operating with State Superintendent of 
Schools and issuing 5000 pamphlets for or- 
ganizing and conducting Parent-Teacher 
Associations ; working out of Widows’ Pen- 
sion law, and co-operating with Prisoners’ 
Aid Society of Oregon and Advisory Board 
of Detention Home as to juvenile prisoners. 

Last annual convention met in Portland, 
Oregon, October 20-22, 1913. 

Oregon has active chairmen of Depart- 
ments of Child Hygiene, Magazine, Legis- 
lation, Country Life, Parent-Teachers’ Ex- 
tension, Press and Publicity, Playgrounds, 


Home Economics, Membership, Juvenile 
Court, Child Placing, Chautauqua, Educa- 
tional, Literature, Parents’ Educational 
Bureau, State Fairs, Resolution, Social, 


Ways and Means, Widows’ Pensions. By 
literature and lectures and demonstrations 
through Parents’ Educational Bureau, or- 
ganization seeks to prevent infant mor- 
tality. There is a State law providing for 
registration of births. 

Oregon has asked for a Child Hygiene 
Committee in every parent-teacher associa- 
tion. 

State organization is working in Portland 
on the problem of wayward children in 
schools and courts and is endeavoring to 
extend this work through the State. This 
work is done by Social Service Committees 
in all Portland Parent-Teacher Associations 
and by the State Juvenile Court Committee. 
In Portland, children awaiting hearing in 
court are kept at Detention Home. 

Oregon has a Mothers’ Pension law 
passed by the last Legislature and working 
successfully in Portland and in most coun- 
ties of the State. 
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Oregon has one juvenile court in Port- 
land, county courts in State deal with juve- 
nile court cases. Governor West appointed 
a Child-Welfare Commission which has 
done investigating work in State institu- 
tions. 

Child-Welfare Work has been celebrated 
in Oregon by the sale of flags, the proceeds 
of which have gone for Child-Welfare 
Work in the State. The Magazine Commit- 
tee has been actively engaged in promoting 
the circulation of the CHILD-WELFARE 
MaGAzINE. Many Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations have been organized in country 
schools and wherever formed have been en- 
couraged to make the school buildings 
centres for all social and intellectual activi- 
ties for the neighborhood. 

Our principal difficulties have been lack of 
funds and lack of suitable, practical lit- 
erature. 

Our encouragement has come from the 
active interest of so many intelligent fathers 
and mothers who have given liberally of 
both time and money. 

Our need is for a more practical litera- 
ture available for parents at a price and in 
a form that parents will buy and use. 


MESSAGE TO OREGON CIRCLES 


The Oregon Congress of Mothers wants 
to be as helpful as possible to every Parent- 
Teacher Association in Oregon, and we ask 
your co-operation and suggestions as to 
your needs and the way we can help you. 
We wish you would write us and tell us of 
your work; we wish you would send us 
newspaper clippings that we may make 
known in other parts of the State what you 
are doing in your locality. 

If you have not received the 1913-14 
year-book of the Oregon Congress of Moth- 
ers, let us know and we will send it to 
you. On page 14 of that book you will find 
a list of loan papers, any one of which we 
will gladly send you upon request. We 
will also send you speakers upon a great 
variety of subjects—if you ean pay trans- 
portation and entertain them while in your 
locality. Send all requests for speakers 
to Mrs. F. F. Smith, 551 Court House, 
Portland, Ore. The Extension Depart- 
ments of the University of Oregon, of 
the Oregon Agricultural College, and 
of Reed College, are co-operating with 
the Oregon Congress of Mothers in this 
work and we are glad to help you secure 
some one of our own number or from the 
colleges to talk to you along the lines you 
are most interested in. 

Is your circle making the greatest possible 
use of the State Library? You can secure 


suggested programs for meetings and books 
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on all phases of child study and the school 
and home needs from the State Library, by 
paying postage or express. Make a list of 
the subjects you are interested in and send 
to Miss Cornelia Marvin, Salem, Oregon, 
with a request for a loan of books, and you 
will receive books suitable to your needs, 
and can keep them six months. 

If the patrons of any school near you 
have not organized a Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, will you suggest to them the value 
of organization or send us their name and 
address so that we may write them? If 
your organization is not affiliated with the 
State and National Congress, will you not do 
so at once, that we may keep in touch with 
your work and bring it to the attention of 
other schools in the State? 

Let us hear from you. Tell us what you 
are doing. Come to headquarters when in 
Portland. Let us all help to extend the 
usefulness of Parent-Teacher Associations 
in the schools of the State. 

Yours in the joy of service, 

EXECUTIVE BoARD OF OREGON CONGRESS 

oF MorTHERSs, 
(Mrs.) ArIsTENE N. Fetts, President. 

At the University of Oregon a conference 


was held in May, “ The Attainment of Best 
Care of Unfortunates and Delinquents by 


the State,” was discussed by superintendents » 


of various institutions. 

At this session Mrs. Robert H. Tate, 
chairman of the Oregon Child-Welfare 
Commission, presided, and Dr. Geo. Rebec, 
also of the Commission, opened the discus- 
sions. 

The following committee was appointed 
to inaugurate the co-operation of social ser- 
vice activities in Oregon: Miss Miriam Van 
Waters, Portland, superintendent Frazer 
Detention Home; Mrs. W. A.-Laidlam; Mr. 
L. H. Weir, Portland, secretary Pacific 
Coast Playground Association; Mr. Geo. 
Rebec, Medford; Mr. E. S. Tillinghast, 
Salem. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


The semi-annual State Council was held 
in Philadelphia, April 30. There was a large 
gathering of out-of-town members. Repre- 
sentatives were present from Allentown, 
Blakesley, Chester, Cynwyd, Downingtown, 
Lansdowne Mothers in Council, Oak Lane 
Mothers’ Circle, Mothers in Council of 
Germantown, Wilkes-Barre Central Coun- 
cil, Erie associations, Mechanicsburg asso- 
ciations, Crescentville Branch, Milton, 
Lancaster, St. Stephen’s M. E. Church of 
Germantown, Boyertown, Philadelphia 
Mothers’ Club, Frankford Mothers’ Club, 
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Reading Mothers’ Club, Monongahela Moth- 
ers’ Club. The presidents of all these asso- 
ciations brought reports full of helpful sug- 
gestion, and each had some question as to 
elaboration or extension of the work. How 
the achievement of one club answered the 
question of another proved the value of 
these councils, the interchange of ideas be- 
ing of great assistance in elucidating plans 
and method. 

Invitations for the annual meeting were 
brought from the Milton and Lancaster 
members, each of whom urged that the 
Congress hold its next convention in her 
town. 

Mrs. E. V. McCaulley, treasurer of the 
Congress, arranged a convincing exhibit in 
the form of a map of the State, a miniature 
flag being placed wherever an association 
is formed, the flags also denoting the towns 
that have been visited by the organizers, 
with a flag of different color for each organ- 
izer. This interesting map was carefully 
examined and will remain as a permanent 
exhibit in the executive office. 

In the afternoon Mrs. George K. Johnson 
gave a reception to more than a hundred 
members and friends of the Congress in 
the Clover room of the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel. Mrs. Herman H. Birney and Mrs. 
Walter Leroy Smith, each of whom has 
made recent tours through the State, told 
of the organization formed. 

Mrs. Johnson’s generosity in making this 
privilege possible was both kind and wise, 
promoting, as it did, a closer acquaintance 
and fellowship among the members. At 
the morning meeting, Mrs. Frederic Schoff, 
National President Congress of Mothers, 
with Mrs. Rowell, President of California, 
and Mrs. Dick, President of Colorado, were 
guests of the Council, each adding to the 
interesting discussion. 


REPORT OF MRS. J. D. STERRETT, PRESIDENT OF 
ERIE COUNCIL 


Since the first report of the Presidents’ 
Council of Parent-Teacher Associations of 
Erie was published in the September CHILp- 
WELFARE MAGAZINE, we feel that- we have 
made notable progress. 

The Child-Welfare messages brought us 
during the Mothers’ Congress by such speak- 
ers as Mrs. Anna Steese Richardson, Miss 
Mary Garrett, Mrs. Henry O. Holland, Dr. 
Becht, Mr. Walsh, and Dr. A. Thomas 
Smith, have taken deep root, and are bear- 
ing much fruit. 

When, some weeks after the close of the 
Congress, there seerned to be a demand 
for further instruction and inspiration along 
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these lines, we asked Mrs. Henry O. Hol- 
land, of Buffalo, President of the New York 
State Assembly of Mothers, who had so in- 
spired us during the Congress with her 
high ideals of womanhood and mother- 
hood, to come back to Erie for a series of 
six talks along the line of co-operation of 
parent and teacher. : 

The schools of the city were arranged 
into six groups and one talk was given at 
each centre, with a final mass meeting at the 
High School Auditorium. In this way every 
mother had an opportunity to hear the mes- 
sage. 

The interest aroused at that time has led 
to the organization of two new associations 
and an increase of from 50 to 100 per cent. 
in membership in several others. 

Previous to the coming of the Congress, 
we had formulated a plan for an entertain- 
ment and exhibition by which we aimed 
to more fully acquaint the people of Erie 
with the splendid advantages offered their 
children by our Board of Education. 

This was held Friday evening and Satur- 
day afternoon and evening, February 20 and 
21, and was a splendid success. The exhibits 
were arranged in the large High School 
Gymnasium. The walls were completely 
covered with mounted drawings from vari- 
ous grades of every school in the city. 
Across one end of the room were tables 
upon which was displayed the work of the 
manual training classes—mechanical draw- 
ings, blue prints, and small articles of furni- 
ture. Beautiful stools and tabourettes, some 
with woven reed seats and some uphol- 
stered with leather, inlaid checkerboards, 
and many other articles showed the careful 
training of the boys. 

At the other end of the room was the ex- 
hibit of the domestic science classes. There 
were shelves full of canned fruits, preserves 
and jellies, and tables full of carefully pre- 
pared and artistically arranged foods from 
soup to dessert. 

Hundreds of parents looked with amaze- 
ment upon work done by their boys and 
girls, and wondered why they had never 
before known what their children were do- 
ing along these lines. 

In the High School Auditorium each even- 
ing and Saturday afternoon, an_ enter- 
tainment was given which consisted of folk 
dances, school gymnastics and chorus work, 
showing the work of all grades from the 
primary to the High School and Normal 
training classes. 

About five hundred children took part 
each time. Never in the history of Erie 
had such an exhibition been given. All 
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this was done with a view to shaping pub- 
lic opinion, in order that the annual budget 
of the Board of Education might make 
provision for more extensive work along 
these special lines. 

The following communication was then 
sent to the Board of Education by the 
Executive Committee of our Council: 

We, the Executive Committee of the 
Presidents’ Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations, believing that the Board of 
Education of Erie is far too busy to be 
frequently troubled with petitions, have re- 
frained from such throughout the year. 
We know that the time of annual appro- 
priations is at hand and feel that a request 
presented to your honorable body at this 
time, is more likely to obtain consideration 
than frequent petitions. 

First: We commend the tendency of your 
Board to purchase larger playgrounds ad- 
joining public schools as shown in your 
purchase of land near schools Nos. 4, 6, 
10 and 18. We would respectfully call your 
attention to the need for greater play space 
adjoining schools Nos. 5 and 9, especially 
imperative in these vicinities owing to more 
crowded housing conditions. 

We would further suggest the wisdom of 
the present purchase of more playgrounds 
adjoining schools Nos. 1, 2, 7 and 16. 

Second: We most heartily approve the 
work done under the supervision of Mr. 
Dana Caulkins in our summer playgrounds 
in 1913. The basketry, sewing and manual 
work done in the summer schools, were 
most commendable and we would most re- 
spectfully request the extension of such 
work into the regular school work. 

Third: We realize your appreciation of 
the needs of No. 8, as shown by placing a 
kindergarten in that district. Knowing the 
needs of that district for closer connection 
between the little kindergarten pupils and 
the older sisters acting as “ little mothers,” 
we would earnestly urge that your Board 
place a portable on the grounds at No. 8 
to be used as a kindergarten. We would 
respectfully urge that your tendency to 
further increase the kindergartens, be broad- 
ened to cover the reinstatement of the 
kindergarten at No. 9 and their being placed 
at the Perry and Wayne Schools. 

Fourth: Appreciating most heartily the 
assistance of your honorable body which 
rendered possible the exhibit so recently 
given in our High School, and realizing that 
you there saw the sentiment of the public 
regarding manual training, we would ear- 
nestly recommend the establishment of four 
manual training centres and the widening of 
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the High School Manual Training work. 
Facilities being possible in Schools Nos. 18 
and 7,-and Perry and Wayne, we would 
recommend these buildings as centres. 

Fifth: We feel, in accord with Mr. A. O. 
Chapin, President of your honorable body, 
that social centre work should be extended 
broadly. As a means to this end, we would 
urge the electric wiring of buildings which 
are not now wired, that in this way evening 
travel lectures using the projectoscope may 
be possible. We especially urge the need of 
such wiring at Schools Nos. 2, 4 and 5. 

Sixth: We heartily approve the placing 
of sanitary drinking fountains in all public 
schools. . 

Finally: We believe that we have asked 
for necessities; we appreciate that these 
necessities are expensive, and we pledge you 
our support in shaping public opinion to an 
approval of the granting of such necessi- 
ties; and we extend our hearty thanks to 
your body for the public service you are 
rendering, which is beyond remuneration. 

The value of the relief work done by our 
Child-Welfare Council among the needy 
and the ill of the various schools, cannot be 
estimated. 

The able chairman of this council, Mrs. 
A. G. Gibson, has given of her time, strength 
and sunny personality, together with the 
clothing and relief funds distributed. 

The members of the Board of Education 
have privately expressed their high apprecia- 
tion of this wonderful work. 

Nearly three thousand garments have 
been given in a way which saves pride and 
maintains school attendance. 

A number of children have been placed 
in various charitable institutions, and the 
burial expenses of two children have been 
borne. This Council has touched the hearts 
of all our citizens by its intensely human 
interests, 

The president of the Needlework .Guild 
has offered us assistance for the coming 
year in the way of clothing for which we 
are very grateful. 

The City Board of Health has expressed 
its intention of establishing training classes 
for little girls, and has asked us to assist 
them, as they believe we can better reach 
the ones they wish to help. 

We know that we are growing, and our 
successes as well as our failures are urging 
us on to greater efforts. 

Lancaster feels that the close of the first 
year’s work of the parent-teacher associa- 
tion shows that there is need of such an 
association, and those who have been inter- 
ested in the work feel the importance and 
extensiveness of the movement. 


, 
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LANCASTER PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 


There are now eighteen sectional organ- 
izations, two of the schools combining their 
meetings, which makes a complete organ- 
ization in the twenty buildings of the city. 
Each organization has three officers, making 
fifty-four sectional officers. 

The central organization has an Execu- 
tive Board, which meets in the Administra- 
tion Building the first Friday in every 
month, from October until May. This 
Board includes the president or representa- 
tive from each Sectional organization, also 
the Advisory Council, making a working 
board of thirty-seven members. The man- 
agement feels that for the first time the 
association is systematically organized and 
they hope to do a greater work next year. 

The success of the sectional meetings has 
been largely due to the interest and help- 
fulness of the many clergymen, lawyers, 
physicians, prominent educators, capable 
business men, mothers and teachers who 
have read and discussed the subjects pre- 
sented by an efficient program committee. 

The Press has helped wonderfully in the 
promotion of the work by publishing the 
many articles sent there by the chairman of 
the Press Committee. 

The combined audiences numbered more 
than 4000 people. The topics discussed were 
Obedience—Shall the child be taught to 
obey through fear, through knowledge of 
the law, through reward, through corporal 
punishment or through affection? 

When the association found that Lancas- 
ter was one of two cities in Pennsylvania 
with a population between 50,000 and 60,000 
that did not have vocational training in 
their public schools, they deemed it wise to 
try to arouse an interest in the subject and 
see why 87 per cent. of our children in 
Lancaster leave the public school before they 
reach the high school. The business men 
became much interested, and we hope that 
the children may enjoy—in the not too dis- 
tant future—the fruits of our labor. 

Dr. Brumbaugh came by invitation from 
the association to tell us how beneficial 
they had found it to be in the Philadelphia 
public schools, 

In November, 1912, the Coatesville asso- 
ciation was organized. Meetings are held 
bi-monthly. Mrs. George K. Johnson, 
Mrs, Joseph P. Mumford, Mrs. Frederic 
Schoff, and Mrs. Mary R. Swayne have 
given addresses at different times. 

The annual meeting took place on Janu- 
ary 26, 1914. New officers were elected 
as follows: President, Miss Anna L. White- 
head, of the High School Faculty; Vice- 
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Presidents, Mrs. W. B. Stauffer and Mrs. 
Edgar Griffith; Secretary, Miss Anna Hall; 
Treasurer, Mrs. Hertert Ash. The attend- 
ance has ranged from thirty to one hundred. 
It has a membership of sixty-two. Those 
who have attended the meetings feel that 
the association can do a much needed work 
if it has the co-operation of both parents 
and teachers. With a school attendance 
of about six hundred children, it would seem 
that such an association should have a 
large and active membership. 

The topic of the April meetings was “ The 
City Beautiful.” The idea was to awaken 
enthusiasm in the minds of the children to 
help in the clean-up movement, to teach 
them to be loyal citizens, to accomplish the 
greatest amount of good for others and for 
themselves in helping to preserve public 
property and to feel there is a personal 
responsibility. 

Through the efforts of the teachers and 
the children much good work was done in 
the districts near the school buildings last 
week. 

The public playgrounds were also dis- 
cussed, their care and supervision, urging 
a hearty co-operation of teachers, parents 
and children. 

Beside the series of meetings there are 
various committees at work. One particu- 
larly which is constantly urging the im- 
portance of high grade moving pictures and 
vaudeville. 

Some money is needed for the mainte- 
nance of every organization. A concert was 
given managed entirely by an out-of-town 
committee for the benefit of the association. 

The dues per member are fixed at twenty- 


five cents, payable annually, to the treas-’ 


urer or any officer. 

The School Board has very kindly 
equipped some of the buildings with light 
so that the meetings may be held in the 
evening. It is the hope of the association 
that the school buildings will be used as 
social centres in the future. 

Five lectures were held in the Audito- 
rium of the Girls’ High School during the 
winter. The subjects there introduced were 
discussed more fully in the sectional meet- 
ings. 

RHODE ISLAND 


The Rhode Island State Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associations 
has 48 associations in membership; of these 
38 are Parent-Teacher Associations, and 4 
are in connection with churches or Sunday- 
schools, and the remainder affiliated organ- 
izations. This covers an entire membership 
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of about 1200 in the State. Twenty associa- 
tions were organized last year, all of which 
joined the Congress. We have had one State 
organizer. She has co-operated largely with 
the school superintendents in her method 
of organizing new circles. We have had 
no department in the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, but I can see that this would be 
helpful and advisable. Of the five counties 
in Rhode Island we have established Moth- 
ers’ Circles in three. In all of these groups, 
child study and its relation to home and 
school have been emphasized. 

As our chart shows, we point with special 
pride to certain features as marking prog- 
ress in our State Branch. First is the work 
done by our Child-Hygiene Committee. 
Six free-baby consultations have been es- 
tablished in Providence and a Baby-Welfare 
Committee has been put in charge of this 
local work. This committee is made up of 
representatives from seven leading charita- 
ble organizations. Our Child-Hygiene Com- 
mittee plans to extend this work through 
the mill towns of the State. Another sign 
of progress was the fact that the Congress 
could assume the responsibility and so suc- 
cessfully manage Providence’s first mu- 
nicipal Xmas Tree. The Moving Picture 
situation has also been looked into in such 
a manner as to arouse general interest, and 
in May a conference will be held in Provi- 
dence under the direction of the National 
Board looking toward the appointment oi an 
Advisory Board of Censors. Besides these 
things which were emphasized in our last 
annual convention held in Providence, it 
was pointed out that we had co-operated 
with others to try to secure better milk, 
shorter working hours for women and chil- 
dren, a newsboys’ bill, and uniform child- 
labor laws. 

Our State Board of Health, while it has 
not a Department of Child Hygiene, is 
doing much that such a department would 
undertake. A course of lectures with mov- 
ing picture films is being given throughout 
the State after school for the children and 
in the evening for the parents. These are 
often held in the school houses and are on 
such subjects as pure milk, the fly, the care 
of the teeth, better babies, emphasizing 
proper feeding, etc. Each city in Rhode 
Island has its own health department, gov- 
erned by its own city ordinances and with 
its own head. In spite of political influence 
of the thirty-eight cities some twenty-five 
of such heads are doctors. In Providence, 
due to Dr. Chapin’s excellent management, 
the city nurses who have charge of certain 
districts report all births to him and a 
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pamphlet on the care and feeding of the 
infant is sent to such a family. As a result 
of an agitation for pure milk raised by the 
Housewives’ League the milk inspection is 
placed under the management of the Health 
Department. These things, together with 
the free baby clinics started by the Con- 
gress, are certainly helping to prevent in- 
fant mortality. Our birth registration under 
Dr. Chapin’s management is the best in the 
United States, 95 per cent. of all births 
being registered. 

It is planned in the coming year to empha- 
size this work of baby saving in each in- 
dividual club urging the appointment of a 
Child-Hygiene Committee to which the 
national publications of the Child Bureau 
and the Home Education Division may be 
mailed for circulation and getting some to 
establish support for additional free clinics. 

While we may point with pride at the 
work done by our Board of Health we ad- 
mit with shame that the State’s care of its 
wayward and delinquent children is far 
from what it should be. Just because 
Rhode Island was one of the first States to 
have a probation system in 1899 some have 
deluded themselves into thinking that she 
is still worthy the praise once merited. 
Even Mr. Ernest Coulter in his recent book 
says a complimentary word for this depart- 
ment of justice and education (?) in Rhode 
Island. There is a State law which pro- 
hibits children being placed in jail awaiting 
hearing but we have no assurance that such 
a law is carried out in other towns besides 
Providence. We have no law prohibiting 
the arrest of children for small offenses, 
although here in Providence the police are 
instructed by the Judge of the Probation 
Session not to so arrest children. The 
Mothers’ Congress helped to arouse interest 
in this matter this past year. Judge Harvey 
Baker and Dr. Hastings Hart both ad- 
dressed conferences at different times on 
Rhode Island’s need for efficiency in this 
educational preventive work. A legislative 
committee was formed to suggest a proper 
Juvenile Court Bill at about the same time 
that Senator Beekman came forward with 
his Juvenile Court Bill. A hearing was held 
at which our representative spoke. The 
bill is still in committee—something for us 
to work for next year. We have no real 
State supervision of probation work and 
here in Providence the probation officers, 
two in number, are not trained social 
workers in the modern sense of that term 
and the Reform School is resorted to far 
too often. 

The Council of Presidents has made a 
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special study of Mothers’ Pension Laws, 
copies of the twenty State bills on the same 
being secured. Public opinion should pre- 
cede legislation and we are endeavoring to 
create it along this line. 

One of the greatest helps of the National 
Congress are these annual conferences at 
which, through instruction, comparison and 
discussion, we are stimulated to fresh 
efforts. 

TENNESSEE 


Tennessee has 45 parent-teacher associa- 
tions in membership. Co-operation of school 
superintendents has been given. Ten out of 
06 counties have established parent-teacher 
associations. The importance of child study 
has been emphasized. The last annual con- 
ference was held in Knoxville. Active 
chairmen have been appointed for each de- 
partment. Milk clinics have been estab- 
lished and mothers’ clubs formed at milk 
stations. The Mothers’ Congress is work- 
ing for a Mothers’ Pension law and a Child- 
Welfare Commission. 

The use of schools as social centres has 
been encouraged, but the lack of any light- 
ing system has been the greatest obstacle. 
We need closer touch with the national 
work. 

TEXAS 


ANNUAL REPORT, TEXAS BRANCH OF NATIONAL 
CONGRESS OF MOTHERS AND PARENT- 
TEACHER ASSOCIATION 1913-14 

The Texas Branch of the Congress of 
Mothers has for its field of activity the 
greatest State in area, having 265,780 square 
miles, with enough land to give two acres 
to every man, woman and child in the 
United States; it is thirty times the size of 
the State of Massachusetts and one and 
three-fourths times the size of the State of 
California, equal in extent to the German 
Empire or the Republic of France, it ex- 
tends north to south or east to west more 
than 750 miles and has 251 counties and is 
the fifth State in the Union in population. 
It builds more than two school houses every 
day all the year long and you say at once, 
what a glorious opportunity for club work. 
However, knowing the great work before 
us, we are making special efforts at present 
on better organization that we may be able 
to better care for the work. We are revis- 
ing our by-laws, giving more definite rulings 
for department work and officers. We also 
divided our State into five districts, with 
counties numbering respectively ninety, ten, 
twenty-five, forty-six, eighty. Each district 
with president, officers and departments to 
correspond to the State work. 
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Each of the five district department chair- 
men is a member of the respective State 
department, with a chairman and sometimes 
a vice-chairman appointed by the executive 
board. Our organization problems you 
readily see are difficult and all our own, 
for our district presidents have as much 
work as many State presidents. One county 
in the Fifth District is larger in area than 
Massachusetts. True, the population is not 
so great, but the difficulties of distances 
hamper our work. The First District has 
130 active clubs, three times the number in 
all of Connecticut and covering an area 
many times greater than that covered by 
Connecticut. It is very difficult to obtain 
attendance of delegates at conventions; to 
do extension or membership or organiza- 
tion work. We find our most effective work 
done by our eighty county chairmen who do 
the unit of extension and membership work, 
hold annual county conferences and repre- 
sent our work before the county institutes, 
thus securing more rural clubs and in their 
co-operation with county superintendents 
constantly create a demand for Congress 
work and more favorable sympathy for 
the work. We have five councils in five 
centres, Fort Worth, Houston, San Antonio, 
Dallas and Austin, with clubs numbering 
respectively twenty-five, twenty-three, eigh- 
teen, fourteen and eight, all doing local 
Mothers’ Congress work, but no two are 
working alike. One has made systematic 
study of school and educational needs, an- 
other of hygiene and two have followed 
more closely the duties laid down as Coun- 
cil duties, that is of conducting the general 
interests of the Congress locally. We 
find that where the Councils are informed 
on general Congress work more actual 
work is being done, more sympathy is 
secured from school men and more dues 
are paid, thereby showing more appreciation 
for the work. 

While we have on our roster 319 clubs 
in 109 of our 251 counties only 80 of these 
paid dues this year, representing 2152 
paid-up club members, beside our affiliated 
membership of 6000. We sent to the Na- 
tional Treasurer $107.60, which was the 
National share of our dues this year. This 
is nearly twice the actual paid-up member- 
ship we had last year and we believe that if 
we may be granted a year or two more 
to work on our club roster we will have 
them all paying annual dues and our mem- 
bership will come up to at least 8000, be- 
sides our affiliated membership. We be- 
lieve we will easily double our paid-up mem- 
bership this coming year by the use of 
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blanks we have had printed advising clubs 
of dues being payable. Next year, after a 
thorough canvass of our clubs we are going 
to publish a roster of clubs in good stand- 
ing. This we consider one of our most im- 
portant works at present. Our conference 
in November grew very enthusiastic over a 
State Organizer and pledged $660 for this 
work, $390 of which is paid and on interest 
awaiting the thorough preparation of a tact- 
ful, interested, enthusiastic kindergartner 
who has promised to take up our work Sep- 
tember 1. She is familiar with school con- 
ditions and school methods in the State. 
Our extension department is outlining her 
itinerary in a section of the State where 
distances are not so great and all arrange- 
ments are being made to co-operate with 
county superintendents. We believe her 
presence at the State meeting in the fall, 
after two months’ successful work, will be 
a means of securing more funds to continue 
this work. Her expenses will be $150 to 
$200 per month and we will secure through 
our county organizers and well-organized 
clubs strong co-operation for further work 
in their localities. This feature is the most 
satisfactory and promising part of our work 
this-year. There are in our State numbers 
of Parent-Teacher Associations and Moth- 
ers’ Clubs which have come into being 
through our efforts which have failed to 
recognize their duty to us. Probably thirty- 
five clubs have been our direct work this 
year. Our work, then, as you see, is cen- 
tred on extension or organization work and 
club membership. 

Of our committees we consider the edu- 
cational very important at this stage of de- 
velopment. This department emphasizes 
the study of logical Parent-Teachers’ club 
work and Congress work, the study of 
school conditions in the State and school 
needs, child study and a study of our special 
educational campaign for compulsory edu- 
cation. Most of our clubs have conducted 
child study departments, as this has espe- 
cially been stressed in this administration. 
Some have used text-books and studied with 
the teachers. We believe in actually doing 
the study, not in being lectured to alto- 
gether. 

Our legislative committee was active in 
putting before our last legislature a Child- 
Welfare Commission Bill, which because 
of its demand for appropriation and the 
crowded condition of State finances did not 
pass. The struggle will, however, be re- 
newed in the next legislature. We assisted 
in securing successful legislation for equal 
property rights of married women and a 
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bill to establish a training school for delin-’ 
quent girls. We will support the compul- 
sory education campaign for the next year 
and continue the efforts for the Child-Wel- 
fare Commission. 

Our Home Economics department co- 
operates with the State College of Indus- 
trial Arts for Young Women in interesting 
our mothers in the education of girls for 
home life. Many of our clubs have been 
instrumental in establishing the Home Eco- 
nomics department and vocational work in 
our schools in the past year. We have 78 
county chairmen. 

Our Membership Committee in the last 
year obtained five life members, and for 
next year our plans are to give each club a 
successful method to secure their member- 
ship and increase it constantly. We hope 
thereby to overcome difficulties like these 
which have existed: Two Councils in our 
State, representing twenty-five and eighteen 
clubs, respectively, have paid memberships 
amounting to $34 and $33.80. Two other 
Councils representing twenty-three and 
fourteen clubs, respectively, have paid $1.00 
and $1.40, respectively. This is due partly 
to oversight and partly to lack of knowl- 
edge on routine club work. 

Our Kindergarten Department co-operates 
with our kindergarten colleges in the State 
in helping to establish through the Parent-* 
Teacher Associations kindergartens in our 
schools. The Kindergarten Committee has 
secured a number of young women for train- 
ing in our kindergarten colleges. We have 
public kindergartens in El Paso, San An- 
tonio, Houston, Fort Worth and Dallas, as 
well as many smaller places. 

Our Rural Child-Welfare and Good 
Roads Department was represented before 
our State Good Roads Convention this 
year and as you know Texas is doing a 
wonderful good roads work. Our Congress 
is not asleep on this question and we antici- 
pate more work to develop in the future 
because of this special activity in the State. 

Our Social and School-Hygiene Depart- 
ment is conducting a newspaper campaign 
for sanitary building, lighting, heating and 
ventilating of schools according to State 
laws. It is also urging the installation of 
sanitary drinking fountains, dental clinics, 
medical inspection and school nurses, and 
of suitable dress for our girls in school and 
at commencement, Much actual work has 
been done in our clubs in Fort Worth 
who have installed about thirteen sanitary ° 
drinking fountains. San Antonio has den- 
tal clinic, Dallas school nurses, many 
schools have medical inspection and many 
of the clubs in small towns as well as large 
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centres have featured the question of dress. 

Close in unison is the department of 
Child Hygiene. The Texas Congress 
created this department last November at its 
State meeting and preparations are being 
made by that efficient department to give 
systematic, accepted and practical aid to 
clubs on conducting child-hygiene work, 
either through Better Baby Contests or 
Baby Institutes. The institute is much pre- 
ferred by this department under present con- 
ditions and enlightenment, believing to in- 
struct the mother as to how to get her 
baby under systematic surveillance is much 
more beneficial than to simply inform her 
of her child’s present condition and not 
give her an education on its continuance. 
Our experience has been limited, yet num- 
bers of contests were conducted last year, 
with the result that we do not believe in- 
public exposition of children in large num- 
bers. This department anticipates much 
activity during the warm summer months 
and is ready to give directions as to suit- 
able lectures, exhibits and so forth, for 
baby institutes. 

Much .actiyity has been abroad over the 
State in regard to home and school gar- 
dens. Well-regulated contests have been 
conducted in many clubs and cities and 
children have found much pleasure and 
profit in the care of flowers and trees, hun- 
dreds of trees have been planted and cared 
for in our school grounds, school gardens 
have been laid out in many places and 
schoolrooms have been supplied with boxes 
of flowers. 

Playground Department has had special 
impulse in our State, not only in the larger 
communities where the work has been 
wonderful, but in the rural districts. In 
one centre, Fort Worth, at least $8000 
worth of apparatus has been installed by our 
clubs, much of the work having been exe- 
cuted by pupils under the direction of the 
teachers, thereby bringing them a valuable 
lesson of work, economy and conservation. 
Our initial work in Texas in this depart- 
ment no doubt is the nucleus around which 
social centre work, playground and park 
work will find development. Our clubs in 
San Antonio, Houston, Austin, Dallas, Den- 
ton, Wichita Falls, Sweetwater and a score 
of other thriving centres have been very 
active in this department. 

School Libraries have been especially em- 
phasized in our clubs and with the library 
the accepted pictures and statuary. Books, 
stationery and pictures are bought by graded 
lists appropriate to the children in the grades 
and high schools. Our public librarians 
have been of great value to us and in some 
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instances auxiliary branches of public librar- 
ies have been established in schools. 

Juvenile Court and Probation Department 
is newly organized since the making of some 
recent laws by which it is compulsory to 
have probation officers in certain large cen- 
tres. Through our committees we are co- 
operating with our probation officers. Out 
of this law for probation work came the 
desire in the State for a training school for 
delinquent girls, which bill passed our last 
legislature. The Mothers’ Congress was 
named in that bill and its president made 
one member of a committee for the estab- 
lishing of this school which will be main- 
tained by the State. On your literature 
table will be found copies of this bill. It 
may be helpful to other States who need 
to do this work. 

Last year our annual child-welfare ex- 
hibit was conducted at the State Fair. After 
having three years’ experience with this 
successful exhibit we are laying more com- 
plete plans for the next exhibit, hoping to 
make it permanent and one that may be 
sent during the year to different county 
fairs and clubs in small towns. We are 
planning a child-welfare exhibit from our 
different departments for the Panama Ex- 
position. 

We conducted a successful and profitable 
conference in Fort Worth last November 
and this fall we meet in San Antonio. Our 
conference was held in the High School 
Auditorium, upon the invitation of school 
authorities who cordially co-operated in 
every way, thus assisting in cementing the 
kindly relations already existing between 
our State organization, as both the High 
School Principal and the Superintendent 
were officers (President and Treasurer) of 
the State Teachers’ Association. They 
were cordial in their greetings and con- 
stant in their attendance in our meetings. 
We had large attendance of delegates and 
lectures from professors from our State 
Universities and Colleges. The President 
of our College of Industrial Arts talked 
to us of the Social Status of the Child, and 
the ranking Professor of Domestic Science 
of that same institution gave us a helpful 
talk on Food Values. We had talks on 
“Child Study,” “ Mothers’ Compensation 
Laws,” “ Value of Kindergarten Training to 
Young Girls,” “ The Racial Menace of the 
Feeble-Minded, Our Duty to Them and to 
Posterity,” “The Training School for De- 
linquent Girls,” “ The New Juvenile Court 
Laws,” “Texas Child Labor Laws,” and 
“ Better Baby Contests.” 

In closing, we would wish to make answer 
to the sixtieth question on your list sent 
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out previous to this convention: “ Question 
60: What could the National Congress do 
to help more in the work of the State 
Branches?” Answer: Send us literature. 
Our clubs are not educated to the high pur- 
poses and attainments of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers and to their duties as 
children of our work and to our relation to 
the Congress (National). Our work in 
securing club membership is made difficult 
by your requirement for not only a tithing 
but five times a tithing. National litera- 
ture is what we most need. 

We have no way to convey to you in a 
short time and in a short report the vast 
amount of work being done over the State 
in our different departments. We have gen- 
erally the co-operation of school men, col- 
leges and universities. If they fear us as 
meddlers in the beginning they love us as 
helpers in the end. Our future looks hope- 
ful and bright and we feel the good in- 
fluence developing in Texas, resulting from 
the wise action of our National President 
in securing through the National Commis- 
sioner of Education collaboration in the 
Home Educational Department. We be- 
lieve, with her, that the education of the 
mother for the home life is the most valua- 
ble feature of our work. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mrs. CHALMERS W. HuTCHISON, 

President, Texas Congress of Mothers 

and Parent-Teacher Association. 


WASHINGTON 


Fourth Annual Congress Meets in 

- Olympia—Governor and Mrs. Lister 
Give Reception—Olympia Homes Open 
to Guests 


The Fourth Annual Conference of the 
Washington State Branch of the National 
Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher 
Associations met in Olympia May 13, 14, 
and 15. Over 200 delegates from various 
parts of the state took part in the con- 
vention. Mrs. A. H. Verrall, of Spokane, 
represented 1500 mothers of that city. 
Delegates were entertained in Olympia 
homes. 

Mrs. Helen Hubbell Bebb, of Seattle, 
State President, in her address, said in 
part: 

“We are here to learn because we be- 
lieve that before we can help our children 
we must help ourselves. 

“We have wished to understand better 
how to teach the lessons of life and we 
believe that we can accomplish that by 
coming together and talking over those 
questions which concern our children most 
vitally. We have learned that by leaving 
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home occasionally we gain an inspiration 
which makes us better mothers when we 
return. We have learned that home is 
not bounded by four walls and that our 
duties as mothers do not end when we 
keep the child protected in that home only.” 


PRIVILEGE OF THE BALLOT 


President Bebb says further: “ Mother- 
hood in this State has a new responsibility. 
It is a privilege to live in a new State, 
especially where we have the ballot. Wash- 
ington and Oregon are passing laws which 
the women in the East have been working 
over 20 years to get. Those prophets of 
fate who tell us that if we teach our chil- 
dren correct principles and how to avoid 
the beasts of prey, we may turn them 
loose, are mistaken. We have political 
and social jungles in which our children are 
not safe. If we would solve the problems 
of our boys and girls we must kill these 
beasts of prey. It is an insult to intelli- 
gent motherhood for politicians to protect 
vice and then look to unprotected homes 
for the preservation of our citizenship. 
We must see that men of integrity and 
moral worth sit in our legislature.” 

Mrs, E. P. Hoyt, of Tacoma, before ad- 
journment at noon, urged the organization 
of the entire State, county by county, so as 


to interest every section of Washington in, 


the work being done. 


TO CONFER ON EDUCATION 


A special committee was appointed by 
the president to confer with State Super- 
intendent Josephine Preston on all the reso- 
lutions relative to matters of education, 
none of the large number introduced being 
acted upon finally. This committee consists 
of Mrs. William Dodge, of Tacoma, Mrs. 
Austin E. Griffiths, of Seattle, and Mrs. 
Robert Montgomery, of Puyallup. The 
resolution referred to this committee in- 
cluded: A system of school savings banks; 
introduction of agriculture in the schools; 
inclusion of kindergarten pupils in the 
enumeration for purposes of school fund 
apportionment; reduction of the minimum 
length of day for primary school pupils; 
compulsory attendance up to 16 years of 
age or through 10 grades; wider use of 
the school property for community centre 
and recreation purposes; support of Uni- 
versity of Washington appeal for appro- 
priation for educational department; and 
free supplies for all school pupils in re- 
quired subjects. 


MRS. PRESTON COMMENDED 


A strong resolution commending the 
work of Superintendent Josephine Preston 


in extending agricultural and vocational 
education in the common schools was 
adopted, as was also a resolution favoring 
an increase in the salaries of county super- 
intendents. 


RECEPTION AT EXECUTIVE MANSION 


The reception at the executive mansion 
was a pretty and successful affair. In the 
receiving line were Governor and Mrs. 
Lister, Mayor and Mrs. George A. Mott- 
man, State School Superintendent Josephine 
Preston, Mrs. W. B. Bebb, State president. 
Addresses of welcome were delivered by 
Governor Lister, Mayor Mottman and Su- 
perintendent C. E. Beach. Mrs. Bebb re- 
sponded on behalf of the congress. 

The executive mansion was decorated 
with white snowballs, Scotch broom and 
dogwood blossoms. 


NEW OFFICERS ELECTED 


The new officers of the orpanization are: 

President, Mrs. C. E. Beach, Olympia. 

First vice-president, Mrs, A. H. Verrall, 
Spokane. 

Second vice-president, Mrs. F. W. Bert, 
Seattle. 

Third vice-president, Mrs. O. B. Shay, 
Wenatchee. 

Corresponding secretary, Mrs, George 
Funk, Olympia. 

Recording secretary, Mrs. John Stringer, 
Seattle. 

Treasurer, Mrs. J. C. Todd, Tacoma. 

Auditor, Mrs. Howard C. Randolph, 
Aberdeen. 

Historian, Mrs. Alex Coutts, Tacoma. 

Honorary president, Mrs. F. R. Hill, 
Tacoma. 

The benefit to be derived from a gather- 
ing of mothers such as that at Olympia 
to consider problems of the home and the 
school is bound to be far-reaching. 

If conditions in the home are right, 
there is little need of misgivings about 
the future of society. When such con- 
ditions are not right, society is certain 
to have serious problems of delinquency, 
poverty and crime. The theme of the 
conference is at the very foundation of 
social order. When the home is right, 
occasions calling for restrictive and pro- 
hibitive statutory enactments are few. All 
the statutes and ordinances that can be 
devised by man will not suffice to take 
the place of the proper upbringing of 
children. As Judge Claypool well said, 
the outlaw in the home is the embryo 
outlaw of society. “To begin with,” he 
said in a rather startling way, “I enjoin 
you to stop raising law-breakers.” 
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